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Wrong is not merely opposed to right, it is often 
opposed to itself. The lie endangers itself by neces- 
sitating another lie to sustain itself, until, in time, the 
whole chain of falsities breaks of its own weight. 
But the right ever sustains and aids itself. And so 
the wrong may oppose the wrong, but the right can- 
not oppose the right. And so, again, to be engaged 
in opposing wrong, as a statesman has said, “ affords 
but a slender guarantee for being right.” The best 
way to oppose the wrong is to be and to do right. 


Self-possession and self-constiousness are very dif- 
ferent things. A man who is self-conscious is not 
likely to be self-possessed. He is pretty sure to lack 
full control of himself, and in consequence to be 
either embarrassed and awkward, or unpleasantly for- 
ward and self-assertive. But he who is self-possessed 
is likely to possess himself in quietness and patience, 
and to do what he has to do without undue timidity 


and nervousness, and without making a fuss gbout it. 
Self-possession is naturalness, And is admirable ; but 
self-consciousness is abnormal and disagreeable. 


There is an old story, which is not fact and yet is 
a parable, concerning “the man in the moon,” as 
children call thé dim markings on the moon’s disk, 
which a lively fancy may discern to be a human face 
or figure. The story runs that he was once a resident 
of our world, and went out to gather sticks on Sun- 
day, when he ought to have rested. To one who 
rebuked him he replied: “Sunday, here! Sunday 
there! Sunday or Monday makes no difference to 
me!” §oto punish him he was transferred to the 
moon, where there are no Sundays, but only Moon- 
days ; and for the whole seven days of every week he 
goes on toiling at his stick-gathering, until his back 
is bowed under the weight of the burden, and, when 
it falls off, it is only to set him free for seven days 
more of toil. Men and nations can follow his ex- 
ample. When the day sacred to rest and the day 
fitted for work are all the same to them, they are 
indeed bowing their back to the burden of seven 
days’ crushing toil, which shall know no end while 
life lasts. The Sabbath aims to set us free to be men. 


Hard work demands more hard work. The harder 
a man has worked, the harder he must work in order 
to keep up his reputation and to maintain his present 
standard. A college athlete will lose his muscle, 
unless he keeps up his training. If a lawyer has 
exerted himself in behalf of one client, all the more 
is expected of him by the next client; and new 
preparation is needed for his each new case. So, in all 
kinds of service, the pressure on a man grows with his 
growth in skill and power. Unless he keeps on working, 
he cannot keep on winning. “Keeping everlastingly 
at it brings success” is the sensible motto of a well- 
known and successful advertising firm. Not alone 
beginning right, but “ keeping everlastingly at it” in 
the right way, is essential to welfdoing. No man in 
any sphere of life can do this year’s work on last 
year’s reputation, or with only last year’s preparation. 
He must do a little more, or a great deal more, than 
sufficed for his former work, or else he will fall be- 
hind, and have to try to console himself with the 
cold comfort of the middle-aged woman aho said, as 
she contrasted her past with her present, “I know I 
am not very good-looking now, but I have seen the 
time when I was as good-looking as ever I was.” 


Although it is so often truly said that comparisons 
are odious, yet comparison is the vital principle of 
our whole intellectual existence. “It is doubtful,” 
says Jevons, “ whether an entirely isolated phenom- 
enon could present itself to our notice, since there 
must always be a contrast between object and object 
to awaken our consciousness. But, in any case, an 
isolated phenomenon could be studied to no useful 
purpose.” And yet the making of just comparisons 
is one of the most difficult of all mental operations. 
Not only is this so in the matter of detecting identi- 
ties and differences between objects external to our- 
selves, but it is perhaps even more so in making 
such detections within our own mental processes, 





What proportion of fairly intelligent travelers is 





with another? Or again, who is able to compare 
justly the flavor of a prize apple or pear of to-day 
with the fruit that he plucked from the corner of his 
mother’s garden in childhood? Who can take into 
consideration the changed conditions which lie at the 
root of his likes and dislikes? To the dull sense 
there is very little diversity in things having a gene- 
ral identity. The amateur painter paints an average 
tree, but the keen serise of the trained artist knows 
no average tree, but knows that he is painting an 
oak, a beech, a chestnut. It is not enough to sup- 
pose that we know our own tastes, and that our 
comparisons are therefore true, at least subjectively 
to ourselves. Unless we take into account the vary- 
ing conditions of each point of view, we cannot even 
trust ourselves in our own. comparisons, lest we be ' 
unjust to ourselves as well as misleading to othera, 
Right comparisons ought not to be odious. 





PERSONALITY A REASON FOR 
ENDEAVOR. 


Many persons judge most incorrectly of the powers 
for good which they possess. They seek outside of 
their nature some appliance or aid which shall make 
their work effective, oyerlooking or underestimating 
the potent and glorious means given them in their 
own personality. Artificial hands and eyes simulate 
life, but only the real members of the living body 
can do our work efficiently for us. To discard the 
individuality which makes us ourselves, is to forgo 
the use of our very best appliance. We can acquire 
no other personality; and it is the informed, em- 
powered, and multiplied personality of a good man 
that God uses for his work, , 

He is no artist, either in sculpture, painting, or 
literature, who does not trust to his own tempera- 
ment, who is not willing to leok through his own 
eyes, and represent things as he himself sees them, 
A picture has been defined as “ a bit of the universe 
seen through a temperament.” The picture of the 
truth which we present must be the vitalized and 
glowing reproduction of the truth as we ourselves see 
it and feel it. 

No matter how much heredity may influence and 
mark our make-up, after all we are, ourselves; and 
not even the greatest similarity to any ancestor, re- 
mote or near, can rob us of the charm of our own 
individuality, which makes “the humblest life one 
long enchantment of the possible.” The currents of 
conventionality may wash over us, and smooth and 
round our‘natural angles; still we are not changed 
in the inner substance of our being. What we are 
we should turn to the best account, nor fail to make 
the most of being constituted as we are. There is a 
good reason for our particular make-up; and, since 
this is so, the best results for us and for our work may 
be anticipated from this very fact. 

Such recognition of our own personality and ex- 
pectation from it does not imply conceit of our 
powers, nor derogation of others’, but a simple, free, 
unimpeded action of our true selves. This does not 
mean that we are to settle into a state of complacency 
with ourselves, nor to leave uneradicated the evil we 
see in our natures; but it means that we are to use 
the steady endeavor to improve the raw material 





able to compare the scenic features of one landscape 





which nature gives us as our first outfit, and to strive 












































































































































































, Souls! Howsubtle the wisdom of their unpremeditated 


or from any writer who ever charmed or benefited 


: ' ___ Not all things in ourselves are of equal value. Some 
' gendencies are to be held in resolute abeyance, others 
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for the continuous discipline and enrichment of our 
native selves. Why do we see any truth at our own 
angle, or catch a particular gleam of light on our 
peculiar mental horizon? It is that thus we may be 
enabled to add this peculiar phase to the idea in 
question, and so assist in the general illumination, 
This report from our inner world of what a truth is 
to us,and of what it means to us, is valuable for 
many reasons besides this one of a side-light from our 
especial idiosyncrasies. Chiefly it is valuable for its 
truth. A real expression, a true report of ourselves, 
is of value. Our sense of any noble truth may be of 
help to some one else. To act, to speak, to write, 
according to our own individuality, is the only true 
way for us to give expression to our true selves. We 
must respect Sainte Beuve for his fearless word, “ I 
will willingly take the true, and the true only, as my 
device, leaving the good and the’ beautiful to' take 
care of themselves.” . 

_ As our personality is a gift to us from above, it is 
susceptible of intense and brilliant luster. Our indi- 
viduality may become a much more lovely thing 
than it now is. It was designed as a good, and all 
good things can be improved. - It is possible to make 
it the very best. Can we be content with less than 
this? How much we owe to writers who have, with 
unconscious skill and artless tact, given us of their 
best, because they have given us of themselves! How 
sweet the breathings from the inner essence of their 


art! If we extracted the individuality from Haw- 
thorne, from De Quincey, from Eugénie de Guérin, 


us, how little would be left! “The imitator,” says 
Emerson, “bereaves himself of his own beauty to 
come short of another man’s.” 

Nor will this surrender to our own individuality 
prevent us from using a true power of discrimination, 


to be fostered and increased. “We possess latent pos- 
sibilities and tendencies far more.in number, and far 
more deeply imbedded in our primal nature, than we 
know. Certain of these, fostered by circumstances, 
may be developing for long periods, and come sud- 
denly to the surface before we even suspect their ex- 
istence. This should keep us watchful lest some 
peculiarity come to the front not of a beneficent 
character ; but it also encourages us to hope that out 
of our peculiar constitution of character, we may 
work, even unconsciously and obscurely, for good. 

Latent abilities, even latent genius, may work up 
from the depth of our natures, made up, as they are, 
of such numberless layers of inherited qualities, If 
g0,.it will be in‘consequence of the determined effort 
to promote and intensify the best in ourselves. Such 
efforts explain the accessions of character and the 
multiplying of influence that mark good men’s 
nareers, Infinite possibilities are opened out to us in 
this direction which confirm the idea that personality 
is one great reason for endeavor. But beyond the 
yealm of the natural, we discover the true glory of 
our personality in the truth that God is able to cre- 
‘ate it not only, but to train it, and to use it for him- 
self, The Spirit of God acts upon our personality, 
He confirms it. He makes it more . efficacious for 
others, while it becomes in that way more truly our 
own. How wonderful that He can and does make 
use of our especial variation from the type in ways 
that we could not have determined for ourselves, and 
for his own best ends! 

How comforting and blessed the thought that our 
particular personality is dear to God! He takes 
possession of it, and gives it infinite capabilities. He 
énters it without violating or destroying it. He 
makes it a part of himself. “The life of God does 
not become merely an attribute of the man, through 
the Holy Spirit ; it becomes his nature, so that it can 
pass from the Spirit to his person, psychical and 
bodily,” says Godet. We are not left to our un- 


God to our very nature makes it possible to say, 
“Yet not I, but Christ liveth in me.” Oh, what is it 
to share in the life of God! What ought not a 
Christian to expect of himself as a spiritual power 
for good, when the very essence of his being can, be 
and is entered into by God! 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


There is no absolute standard for a good book for the 
Sunday-school library. One Sunday-school wants only 
religious books in the library, while another Sunday- 
school would give a place to many a book not distinctly 
religious, A mission school needs different books from 
a church Sunday-school of the highest grade. And 
again, tastes differ widely as to the matter and style of 
particular books within recognized limits of treatment 
and aim? Hence there is no way of securing an authori- 
tative list of “good books for the Sunday-school.” Yet 
there is a very positive gain in having descriptive lists 
of books for the Sunday-school library prepared by im- 
partial readers, as aids in the work of selection. One 
such list is that of the Church Library Association, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, Its secretary, in sending its 
latest supplementary list, says : 

Your previous notices of the work of the Church Library 
Association have done so much to bring applications for the 
lists, and so to increase our opportunity of applying our work, 
that I trust. you may be able to renew your attention in the 
present instance. We prefer to publish no names of officers or 
members, but to rest our case on the merit of the lists. 


Thé name of the secretary of this association would, if 
made known, be an added guarantee of the high literary 
standard and the excellent taste shown in the compila- 
tion of this descriptive list of books. Its annual lists 
from 1886 to 1893, together with its consolidated list of 
1885, are sent without charge to applicants who remit 
postage stamps for mailing, to the “Secretary of the 
Church Library Association, Cambridge, Massachusetts,” 
Another good list is that of the “ Connecticut Ladies’ 
Commission on Sunday-school Books.” The new edi- 
tion, covering selections from June, 1881, to April, 1893, 
is now ready for mailing on application to the secretary, 
Miss Susan T, Clark, No. 799 Asylum Avenue, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, with a remittance of a two-centstamp 
for postage. 


How prone we are to mistake our inclinations for 
providential leadings, and to think that our unrest from 
a lack of success where we are is an indication that God 
wants us somewhere else. This is one of the commonest 
modes of temptation to swerve from present duty, or to 
be satisfied with a lack of efficiency in the field of such 
duty, This subject was recently considered in the edi- 
torial pages, and a Michigan pastor has been moved 
thereby to ask for farther light on the subject, as follows : 


Your editorial, ‘‘ Shrinking from What We Most Need,” like 
many others, applies very directly to me, I feel its force, yet 
I am puzzled by this thought: Ought not one’s convictions in 
regard to his own tastes and inclinations, and especially his 
adaptability to certainglines of work, to have much weight in 
determining his vocation agd methods of service? Take this 
case. A man has worked in the ministry for several years, and 
with some success, yet has all along felt that he was better 
adapted to editorial work than to the pastorate. He is con- 
scious of the fact that, where he comesinto contact with men, 
he has not that peculiar power of will, or of spirit, or of per- 
sonality, by which some men move their fellows. He is con- 
scious that he would not succeed asa book agent or as a patent- 
right peddler. He long ago gave up “scolding” in prayer- 
meeting, and is determined to avoid it, yet with grief realizes 
that he is not fitted to “lead” a prayer-meeting. .He is often 
told that his sermon has been helpful, yet his congregation 
dwindles after his voice has become familiar. His plans for 
church work do not secure a hearty response from the mem- 
bers. As they withdraw their hearty sympathy, the feeling 
grows upon him that he is out of place, He does not lose the 
presence and help of the Spirit in his Bible study, and he has 
reason to believe that God has used him in each pastorate. He 
does not want to stay where he is not wanted, and his spirit 
revolts against receiving compensation for service which seems 
to be inefficient. All the time he is hoping that the way will 
providentially open for him to engage in editorial work. His 
contributions to the press have always been accepted and 
used. In school, his best work was along the line of Eng- 
lish composition. He has always believed that he could suc- 
ceed in editorial work. He has made journalism something of 
a study, as he has had opportunity. Now, is he guilty of har- 
boring a double heart, or a divided heart? Is he rebellious 
against training along the line where he most needs it? Ought 
he long ago to have stifled, mortified, his longing for editorial 
work, and sought to remedy the defects in his pastoral work? 
Or ought he in honesty to abandon the ministry; and seek 





guided native personality, but this divine union of 


him, and care for him and his? He found great plessate te: 
publishing a little local church paper in éonnection with one 


to that in subsequent pastorates. He sees many who have been 
ministers engaged in editorial work, and feels that he would 
not be deserting the service of God, but only shifting to a more 
favorable position by such a change. He is praying for guid- 
ance. Possibly the answer will come through you. 

There certainly is nothing in that statement which 
would seem to indicate a providential preparation for 
that pastor’s leaving the pastorate on the one hand, or 
entering the editorial field on the other. If the Lord 
called him to enter the pastorate, he has no reason to 
feel that his lack of reasonable success there gives a 
reasonable hope of better success elsewhere. As a rule, 
a man is not fitted for a higher sphere, or a larger one, 
until he has filled out to the limits of the smaller and 
lower one. Then he is liable to be called beyond, when he 
least expects it, Moreover, an ability to write with ease 
is at the best only one of the minor qualifications of a 
good editor, Writing bears about the same relative pro- 
portion to an editor’s work that sermonizing bears to the 
work of the pastorate. Unless a man has that adminis- 
trative and executive ability which would make his pas- 
torate a complete success, he has but a small chance of 
succeeding in the editorial sphere, whatever bis power 
asa writer. Therefore, if that Michigan pastor thinks 
he would make a good editor, he had better hurry up 
and give signs of his fitness by making a first-rate pas- 
tor. It is not the Lord’s choosing, that picks a poor 
pastor to make a good editor of. 








IF NEED BE, 
(1 Pet. 1:6.) 
BY ALEXANDER R. THOMPSON, D.D. 


If need be! That is known to Him 
Who sits above 
The glory-vested cherubim ; 
For whom and by whom are all things, 
The mystery is deep and dim 
To me; not to the King of kings 
Who reigns in love. 


«Who is to know whether need be? 
Not I, not I'l 
I, in the darkness, cannot see 
Whither my feet are going, or 
What dangers there may lurk for me, 
What deadly foes my face before 
In ambush lie. 


With sight so dim, and wit so small, 
How could I know 
More than on him, my Lord, to call ?— 
Teach me thy way, keep close beside, 
And hold me, lest I trip and fall; 
Easy for steps of mine to slide, 
And lay me low. 


Nay, glad am I that ’tis not given 
To me to choose ; 
To me, bewildered, tempest-driven. 
How, in the darkness, could I find 
The one safe way for me to heaven ? 
Wilful and wayward, baffled, blind, 
I could put lose. 


! 
And ao, if there be need that I 
This toil and strife, 
To reach the Father’s house on high, 
Should wearily, with wounded feet, 
Keep yet,—so thou art ever nigh, 
To choose, to help, by what is meet 


Bring me to Mfe. 
Summit, N. J. 


WASHINGTON AND HOLLAND. 
BY WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS, D.D. 


One noble trait of Washington was his ability and 
willingness to recognize the services of all who had 
taken part in securing the independence cf the United 
States. Among the first of our friends across the Atlan- 
tic was the little Dutch Republic. The Dutch, people 
were very prompt not only to aid the Americans, but 
also to recognize the sovereignty and independence of 
the sister republic in,America. The first salute ever 
fired by a foreign magistrate to the flag of the United 
States was by the Dutch governor, Johannes de Graeff, 
on November 16, 1776. Even before the stars had been 
joined to the stripes as the symbol of our national 
sovereignty, it was saluted with Dutch powder and can- 
non. Despatched by the Continental Congress, the brig 
Andrea Dorea, sailing from Philadelphia with the news 





earnestly for an editorial position, trusting that God will guide 


of the Declaration of Independence bore, like «ll the 
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of his pastorates, but circumstances have not seemed favorable  . 
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$ other veusla of the infant American navy, the flag of 


red and blue stripes. 

What the precise origin of ‘this flag was we do not 
here discuss; but this we know, that for centuries 
exactly the same sort of a flag, red and blue stripes, was 
the flag of the navy of the United States of the Nether- 
lands. There were thirteen stripes in the flag of the 
Andrea Dorea, and it was saluted with eleven guns, 
and the officers and men were handsomely treated both 
by the Dutch governor and the Dutchmen. ; 

Throughout the Revolutionary War, until destroyed by 
Admiral Rodney, St. Eustatius was the one port of the 
world that supplied most of the powder, arms, clothing, 
medicine, and other necessaries for the Continental 
army. When Great Britain tried to hire troops in-Hol- 
land to fight against the Americans, the Dutch indig- 
nantly refused to furnish a single soldier. On the con- 
trary a shower of pamphlets was published, showing 
that our Declaration of Independence was only the 
logical following of the Dutchmen’s Declaration of Inde- 
pendence against Spain, in 1581, and that the American 
colonies were doing exactly what the Dutch provinces 
had done when they revolted from the King of Spain. 
The cultivation of public opinion in favor of the 
approval and recognition of the United-States of Amer- 
ica was begun by the Dutch themselves, who, living in 
state and municipal republics in federal union, and as 
students of history, were warmly interested in the success 
of the American experiment in self-government. 

Among the first of those who began to write in favor 
of America, justifying her course from precedents in 
ancient history and in the action of the little Protestant 
Dutch Republic, was Professor Jean Luzac, of Leyden 
University. His newspaper, published in French, was 
entitled Nouvelles Extraordinaire de Divers Endroits. 
It contained news from various countries and sources, 
especially official documents and trustworthy informa- 
tion. Being published in the language of diplomacy it 
was read all over Europe, and even at the capitals of 
Eastern princes and potentates. Its high tone, intel- 
lectual strength, and moral purity, made it an authority 
of the first order in Europe; and being printed in a free 
republic where the press, from the invention of printing, 
had been remarkably free and untrammeled, its judg- 
ments were accepted everywhere as being truthful and 
trustworthy to a degree unknown in the newspapers 
printed in monarchical countries, where the press was 
muzzled. From the first, Professor Luzac employed his 
pen in the defense of the United States of America, and 
was very influential in molding public opinion in behalf 
of the new republic, 

Etienne Luzac, son of Jean, was born at Franeker, 
and, after studying theology and helping his brother 
at school, became editor of the Leyden Gazette. 
Jean Luzac, brother of Etienne, friend and corres- 
pondent of Washington, was a great student, and ad- 
mired for his learning. After four years of life as an 
advocate at The Hague, Jean returned to Leyden in 1772, 
and in 1775 became proprietor of the paper, the name of 
which he changed for another which shedowed forth its 
cosmopolitan reputation, His dignity and ability quickly 
gave it a European circulation. 

Besides the marks of favor which were shown to him 
by kings and nobles, Professor Luzac gained many 
friends in the United States. Among his correspondents 
whose letters I had the pleasure of reading in London, 
in the bookstore of his great grandnephew, Mr. C. G. 
Luzac, opposite the British Museum, were Thomas Jef- 
ferson, John Adams, Washington, and other famous 
Americans. : 

With so influential a newspaper, and so eminent a 
public man and editor to plead the cause of America, 
and with the shrewd activity of so brilliant a leader as 
the Dutch statesman van der Capellen, the way was 
smooth for the work of our American minister, John 


the government of Holland the recognition of the United 
States. “Besides this the Dutch loaned us 32,500,000 
florins, or $13,000,000. The last instalment of the twelve 
Holland loans was paid off by the United States in 1809, 
This money, coming to our country in the latter years of 
the Revolutionary War, was in the very nick of time, 
and, by keeping our Continental army well paid, fed, 
and clothed, had not a little influence in balking the 
schemes of -those who had hoped to set up a monarchy 
in our country. 

Professor Luzac, in a book on Socrates, which he dedi- 
‘eated to John Adams, says: “Thus you have your 
Washington, a man whom I freely compare with Leoni- 
‘das, Epaminondas, Timoleon, Fabius, and Scipio.” He 








fixed in the American Union. In like manner, aleo, he 
praises Jefferson, and other honorable men, Adams, 
Dana, and Bowdoin; and to the day of his death Pro- 
fessor Luzac had a warm feeling of interest in the for- 
tunes of the rising American republic. 
When he died, he was buried in the old French church 
in Leyden, but his memorial is also found in the edifice 
most visited by Americans. The American who visits 
St. Peter’s Church, beneath whose stone floor is buried 
John Robinson, the self-effacing pastor of the Pilgrims, 
will also see against the wall of the minster a handsome 
marble monument to this warm friend of the United 
States. On the pyramid, resting on a generous base, is 
a medallien portrait of Luzac, with reversed torches, the 
serpent with tail if his mouth forming a ring, and sym- 
bolical of eternity, and other artisticemblems. . 
Professor Luzac had sent to Washington one of his 
works, and in his old age had written to him. Wash- 
ington replies in the following letter : 

Mount VERNON, 2d Dec., 1797. 
Sir: 

The letter for which I am indebted to your politeness, 
dated “ Leyden, the 10th of September, 1797,” with the book 
which accompanied it, I had the pleasure to receive about three 
days since, and, in thanking you for both, hasten to acknowl- 
edge the sense I have of the favorable sentiments you have been 
pleased to express of me. 

To have steered my bark, amid the intricacies of variegated 
public employment, to a haven of rest with an approving con- 
science, and, while receiving the approbation of my own coun- 
try for the part I have acted, to meet similar proofs of it from 
many of the moderate and virtuous of other countries, consum- 
mates my greatest wish and all my ambition, and in my eye is 
more precious than anything that power or riches could have 
bestowed. 

In times of turbulence, when the passions are afloat, calm 
reason is swallowed up in the extremes to which measures are 
attempted to be carried; but when these subside, and the em- 
pire of it is resumed, the man who acts from principle, who 
pursues the paths of truth, moderation, and justice, will regain 
his influence. Such, I persuade myself, will be, if it has not 
already been, your case. 

To the writings and conduct of men of this description 
(amongst whom you have alWays been placed) America is 
much indebted, and as a private citizen—for that is the class in 
which I now move—I offer you my thanks for the part you 
avow to have acted, and for the annals you have been pleased 
to record of one who with pleasure subscribes himself 

Your most obedient and very humble servant, 
G. WASHINGTON. 

M. Luzac. 

This letter I copied from the original, in the possession 
of Professor Luzac’s grand-nephew, though it has been 
printed in Sparks’s collection. Mr. Sparks, however, 
does not make any reference to the gift with which the 
Father of his Country aceompanied the letter. During all 
the Revolutionary War, Washington had used, as an im- 
portant article in the frugal furnishing of his headquar- 
ters tent, a camp-stool, or, asthe Dutch would call it 
(the word “stool” being of Dutch origin), stoeltje. What 
a pity it is that in English we have dropped off the 
pretty diminutives of the Dutch or Anglo-Saxon! Why 
not “booky ” as well as “cooky”? 

With this letter General Washington sent this camp~ 
stool, both of which were carried across the ocean by 
the United States ship Columbus. The vessel was un- 
fortunately captured by a French privateer. The French 
captain, however, with a high sense of honor, forwarded 
from Rochelle the letter and the camp-stool to Mr. Mur- 
ray, the United States minister at The Hague. Not 
detained or violated, this letter reached Professor Luzac, 
for whom it was intended. It is pleasant for Americans 
to know that this precious relic of the Father of his Coun- 
try is still preserved with reverence and scrupulous care 
by the grand-niece of Professor Luzac. 

The Dutchman, Claas Taan of Zaandam, during 
the Revolutionary War sent a portion of his com- 
mercial fleet *to Atmerica. At that time Claas Taan 
and Sons owned eighteen vessels of the largest tonnage. 
Loading some of his ships with provisions, he broke the 
British blockade at the mouth of the Chesapeake, and 
got into Baltimore, bringing timely and needed assist- 
ance for that city and the American army. 

Thid act of valor, together with the valuable aid, was 
heartily appreciated by General Washington. In 1793, 
when president, Washington sat for a portrait of him- 
self, which was painted by an artist named C. Polk, who 
passed a year or two in America. This portrait, as a 
recent owner of it (who died last year) stated, was 
presented by Washington himself to Claas Taan, accom- 
panied with an autograph letter. The painting, prob- 
ably ‘uncatalogued until discovered and written about 
by the Rev. J, H. Suydam, hangs in the parlor of Mr. 





Peter de Vries, Sr., at Arnheim, the town in which Sir 


Philip Sidney died. I had the pleasure of visiting Mr. 
de Vries in June, 1891. He received me very graciously, 

and, on entering the house, I saw at once this elegant 

oil painting of Washington hanging upon his parlor 

wall, decorated with Dutch and American flags. As he 

himself said toa delegation of New-Yorkers in 1888, 

“My great-grandfather, Mr. Claas Taan, received in 

1793 a present from America, in commemoration of this 

service, and his descendants cherish itas an evidence 

how an independent nation values’ the voluntary ser- 

vices of a foreign nation in time of difficulty and adver- 

sity. This, gentlemen, is a contribution to the history 

of America’s war for independence.” 

Rambling as a student of American history through 
Holland, and well provided with letters of introduction, 
it was a great pleasure to look upon these various relics 
and gifts of the Father of his Country, and to notice 
how richly in Dutch literature and in various ways the 
knowledge and appreciation of American history is so 
general among the intelligent Dutchmen. It is easy for 
a Hollander to comprehend and sympathize with our 
free federal republic, because they themselves first 
formed, on original lines, a similar commonwealth. 

This fresh study does but confirm that noble trait of 
Washington, the remembering and rewarding faithful 
service. How often is it true in the history of the world, 
that, when great men have exhausted the benefit of ser- 
vice, they have forgotten, or even cruelly treated, those 
who helped them in their time of need! Yet is it also 
not always true that republics are ungrateful? The ex- 
ample of Washington in this, as in many other things, 
is brilliant, and worthy of all imitation. 


Boston, Mass, 





WANTED—MORE NOISE. 
BY JOEL SWARTZ, D.D. 


The writer of this had occasion, some time ago, to say 
to his Sunday-school, “There is not noise enough in 
this school.” He repeated the remark, for there was, 
just then, so much disorder that he was not sure that 
he was heard the first time. The strangeness of the 
remark excited surprise and merriment, and then 
secured silence. I proceeded to say that I was quite in 
earnest, and was not joking or sarcastic, when I said, 
“There is not enough noise in this school.” I had not 
only attention but open, wondering eyes before me; for 
it had been, for some time, a matter of comment and 
mortification to teachers and superintendent that the 
school had grown too noisy and disorderly. 

I proceeded to explain in somewhat the following 
way: We want more noise, but less confusion, Of this 
latter we have, of late, been having altogether too much, 
You want to know the difference. Noise, without order 
or purpose, is confusion. God delights in noise, but 
abhors confusion. ‘ Make a joyful noise unto the Lord, 
sing unto him a new song, play skilfully with a loud 
noise,” (We had just been doing that with organ and 
cornet, and glad voices.) We read of that kind of noise 


worshiping multitude, “ As the sound of many waters,” 
But in heaven there is no confusion, “ for God is not the 
author of confusion, but of peace as in the churches of 
the saints.” Noise is, indeed, not the opposite of con- 
fusion, but silence is. We cannot have silence in the 
Sunday-school, and do not want it. There is silence in 
the cemetery. The dead are silent. There was a time 
when I took great pleasure in bee-culture, After a long 
spell of cold weather, I would goto my hives, and, gently 
tapping upon them, stoop to hear whether there was any 
sound within. If all was silent, I knew the hive was 
dead.~ But if I heard a noise in the hive, I understood 
there was life there, and I must say the huni was quite 
musical to my ear. If this school were silent, I should 
conclude that you were all asleep, or, like those bees, 
frozen to death. I like the hum of the school. If, like 
the bees, you are all busy, there cannot but be noise 
here. Letus have more of the poise of the busy hive. 
But let us not have noise for the sake of the noise, or 
noise for any object not pertaining to tht work of the 
school, for this is confusion. The difference may be 
further illustrated in this way. When this church was 
built (that is, this house, which is not the church, for 


hammers and axes and saws, and other implements of 
building. But this noise was not confusion, but order; 
for all was proceeding according to a plan, and was neces- 
sary. But if this church were to collapse from an earth- 
quake, or be blown down by a cyclone, there would be 
much confusion in the noise; for it would be a noise, 





not of construction but of destruction, and that is con- 


in heaven, only much more of it,—the ndise of the © 


the peoplevare the church) there was much noise of, 















































































































































fusion. Confusion is the enemy of all good work, “For 
where strife and confusion is, there is also every evil 
work.” The Devil is the author of confusion, for his is 
a work of disorder and ruin. Nothing can be done 
until we have order. ‘“ Order is heaven’s first law.” 

Until people learn to be orderly they are unprepared to 
learn anything else. It must be learned even before we 
learn the Bible. Until we have this requisite, we must 
keep our Bibles closed. Disorder dishonors God’s house, 
God’s day, and God’s worship. Let us first of all learn 
this important truth: ‘‘ The Lord is in his holy temple, 
let all the earth keep silence before him.” Let the 
silence of reflection and prayer precede even the noise 
of work and worship. The noise of many voices in 
accord is not the noise of confusion, as when many read 
the lesson in concert, or many teachers and classes are 
engaged in their separate study of the lesson, and aré 
talking aloud about it. But if the talk in the class be 
not about the lesson, but, in no louder tone, about a 
number of irrelevant things or, as sometimes we are 
compelled to witness, between the classes themselves, 
then we have an inexcusable and offensive confusion. Is 
not the same true of any meeting for worship in which 
we have the sound of many voices not in concert of 
either thought or purpose, as when many are speaking 
or praying aloud in different petitions at one and the 
same time? God is an intelligent being, and for his 
honor and our edification has made us capable of ra- 
tional and spiritual worship. ‘‘ Therefore let all things 
be done decently and in order.” I may add, in con- 
clusion, that the address was well taken, and seemed to 
do good. It is here given with the hope that it may 
serve other schools in which there may not be enough 
noise but too much confusion. 


Gettysburg, Pa. 
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CHARACTER THROUGH THOUGHT. 
BY THE REV. DWIGHT M. PRATT. 


An unbeliever in Christianity once sought to justify 
himself in his skepticism by quoting to the writer a sen- 
tence from’ Proverbs: ‘‘ As a man thinketh in his heart, 
so ishe.” He evidently meant that, if a man is sincere 
in his belief, it makes no difference what he believes. 
Had he been familiar with Scripture, he would hever 
have quoted a text that proves the very opposite of what 
he intended. It does make a difference what one thinks. 
Sincerity is no offset to a false philosophy, and will not 
rectify the results of a mistake. The difference between 
Ptolemy and Copernicus was only a thought; but 
Ptolemy's sincerity did not make the sun a satellite of 
the earth. When Columbus passed the magnetic center 
on his first voyage across the Atlantic, he taught bis 
sailors that the effect on their compasses was due to a 
change of position in the north star. The star was not 
affected by the sincerity of his belief. 

Character founded on a misconception is as poor a 
product as science founded on the same. Doctrine is 


_ the basis of life. A person’s character is the exact 


product, expression, and equivalent of his creed ; for his 
creed is simply the belief or thought of his heart. When 
Paris was under the power of the Commune, the world 
saw what a doctrine could do. The kind of thinking a 
man does, largely determines the kind*of man he is. 

The difference between the Russian serf and the free 
laborer of America is but the product of a thought, a 
principle, a doctrine of government. The difference 
between a Parisian and a Puritan is a thought; between 
the anarchist and the patriot, a thought. 

China has been oppressed for unknown milleniums 
by athought. The difference between a theist and an 
atheist is but a thought. The conception of God"is the 
grandest and most ennobling that can possess the soul. 
Belief in a personal Creator and Lord lifted our ances- 
tors out of the gloom of paganism, and placed the Angio- 
Saxon race among the intellectual and moral sovereigns 
of the world. From the temple at Jerusalem to St. 
Peter’s at Rome; from the Cologne Cathedral, six hun- 
éred years in building, to Westminster Abbey,—we see 
in every progressive civilization, in every age, man’s be- 
lief in God rearing its monuments of faith, and testifying 
in ita symbols of culture and progress to the uplifting 
power of a thought, a sentiment. 

Atheism builds no cathedrals, endows no universities, 
emancipates no slaves, constructs no civilizations. When 
the tomb of Professor Clifford, the English atheist, had 
inscribed on it these words, “I was not and was con- 
ceived; I lived and did a little work; I am not, and 
grieve not,” the London Spectator weil remarked that 
that would have been a much finer epitaph for a horse 
than for a man. “Man,” says the late Frederick-W. 
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Robertson, + outs himself off from. all true grandeur 
when he cuts himself off from God.” When Neesima, 
the frail Japanese boy, saw the name of the Christian's 
God upon the stray leaf of a Chinese version of the 
Bible, the thought that that one word put into his soul 
planted a university, and made the boy its founder and 
president. That one little word, believed and under- 
stood, takes the veil from one’s eyes, until he sees for 
the first time into eternity, and is made conscious and 
confident of his own immortality. 

But the power of thought is seen just as distinctly in 
types or gradations of thought as in opposing beliefs. 
Wesley and Calvin were both devout, godly, whole-souled 
believers in Christ. Yet one laid extreme emphasis on 
the sovereignty of God, the other siniilarly emphasized 
the freedom of man in the process of man’s conversion. 
This doctrinal divergence created two types of religious 
-life, two distinct zeligious denominations, And now 
that these doctrines are both seen to*be true, being only 
opposite sides of the same truth, the Wesleyans and 
Calvinists are practically one in spirit and method of 
work because they are modified and molded by the same 
conception of the gospel. 

Let the ‘thought of Christ’s divinity and spiritual 
sovereignty which has made New England the forma- 
tive influence in America and in modern civilization, 
give way to a purely humanitarian conception of his 
person and work, and New England would at once 
step down from her throne of intellectual and spiritual 
power. Nations are molded by their beliefs. The 
value of a philosophy or belief is determined by its 
practical results. <A false belief cannot produce noble 
character. Right. thought compels right action. A 
principle, a philosophy, a religious creed, that does 
not make a man reverent, devout, virtuous, honest, 
zealous of self-culture, and earnest in the world’s re- 
demption, is on the face of it false. The mere moralist 
and the Christian cannot both be right; the evan- 
gelical and so-called liberal church cannot both be 
true. In every case that which makes righteousness 
vital instead of external, religion devout and practical 
instead of nominal and formal, the spiritual life pro- 
gressive and earnest instead of stationary and indifferent, 
must, on the basis of practical results, be nearest the 
truth,, 

It makes a vast difference what we believe. Jesus 
Christ isthe Redeemer of the world; a thought regarding 
him may place us on one side or the other of salvation. 


Portland, Me. 





A WORD FROM WYCLIF. 
BY RICHARD BURTON, 


There is a phrase in one of Wyclif’s sermons which 
has in it a deep, fruitful suggestion. In the quaint, 
beautiful diction of the fourteenth century, the Lollard 
leader, commenting on a chapter of Luke’s, tells how the 
disciples were called to follow Jesus, and “‘to be more 
homely with him than they were before.” ‘“ Homely ” 
means “ home-like; ” and the picturqin the great preach- 
er’s mind is that of men who come into intimate, affec- 
tionate, personal knowledge with the Lord, and so come 
to feel at home with him.’ Ah, how much that means! 
How easily it is “ understanded of the people”! Sorry 
the man who knows not what it is to be at home with 
somebody, or even something! It signifies rest and 
shelter, heart-love and sympathy, easy conditions, en- 
heartenment against the morrow. The wretch who is 
homeless, deserves universal pity; but he who is per- 
mitted to be homely with some one, in some spot, to 
have a sense of encompassing care, an image of light 
and love, though he be far away, and buffeted by the 
rude trials of the outer world, is the truly blessed one. 
For‘such, life is not all dark and cheerless, so long as 
this sweet asylum remains. 

It is only by becoming homely with the things of 
God that one comes to understand them, to lean down 
on them, love them. An intellectual apperception of 
them is not enough; this is as if one should comfort 
himself for the lack of a home by an abstract assurance 
of the fact that such a thing existed somewhere, ahd was 
a great joy to somebody. However admirable from the 
point of view of altruism, this were painted food, a mock 
of the reality. No, the yearning spirit must feel the 
warmth of it, must see the friendly lamps, must hear the 
dear welcoming voices, before the full comprehension of 
home dawns, to fill- said spirit with a peace beyond 
words. We move into a new house, and for a little the 
homeliness is not there, perhaps. The rooms are stfange ; 
the housebold ways are different; the furnishings are 
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ners; the rooms, lived in by our take on 
memories and associations; and, before we realize it, 
we have got homely with that house, and love it as part 
of ourselves, as holding what is more precious than our- 
selves, a thousandfold. 

Analogous is religious experience. Kadelor. in this 


‘domain, comes through that homeliness with spiritual 


realities which is the true knowledge, because love is 
back of it asa mainspring. Habit, desire, use, and ex- 
pectation blend in a beautiful and wonderful way to 
bring about this homelikeness which does not cheapen, 
but rather endears and makes clear and acceptable. 
Happy the person who is on easy terms with his higher 
self, who day by day draws nearer to God as a great 
Reality, and grows more homely with the personal 
Christ. It is said that familiarity breeds contempt ; the 
saying is a lie in this application. Human relations 
give us a hint here; for it is those whom we know best, 
to wliom we are bound with the closest ties of kinship 
and long-tried affection, that we truly love and ther- 
oughly feel with and know. Wyelif touched the root of 
the matter in the simple words he used more than five 
centuries ago. 


Hartford, Conn. 
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WHEN DAY IS DONE. 
' BY GEORGE COOPER. 


What trills the bird, beside its nest, 
When skies are purpling down the West, 
And leaves are touched with ruddy gold, 
And lambs are gatliered in the fold ? 
A clear-voiced carol seems to say : 
“ Good-night! Good-night! 
Though fades the light, 
I’ve made some lone heart glad to-day! ” 


What tell the sunbeams, warm and fair, 
Before they leave the fields and air, 
To fade in deep blue skies afar, 
Whence soon will peep the first pale star? 
A whisper soft I seem to hear : 

“Sweet rest! Sweet rest! 

We’ve shone our best, 
All day we’ve soughtsad eyes to cheer!” 


What pipes the cricket, blithe and shrill? 
What lisps the brooklet louder still 
With dewy dusk? One message sweet, 
To those who hearken, they repeat : 
“ We’ve done our best the earth to glad ; 
Dear light, farewell ! 
What joy to tell 
That we have made the day less sad ! 


Oh, grant, while wanes the crimson glow, 

And slumber hushes all below, 

That I may not less grateful be, 

But with a glad humility 

And thankful heart I still can say: 
“Good-night! Sweet rest! 
I’ve done my best 

To cheer some weary life to-day! 


New York City. 





ELSIE’S SOUVENIRS. 
A TRUE Story. 
BY MRS. A. E. C, MASKELL, 


It was the homewafd trip of the last excursion of the 
season, and every available seat was occupied, when an 
old gentleman, with long, white locks around his shoul- 
ders, entered a car, and looked helplessly about him for 
aseat, But every one knows just how tired an excur- 
sionist is, and just how restful the soft velvet cushions 
seem after a day of such enthusiastic exercise. 


It was so in this case, and none of the passengers 


seeméd to give a thought to the poor old man as they 
laughed and chattered, and arranged their flowers and 


' ferns in fanciful designs, until one young lady, near the 


end of the car, said carelessly, “ Look at that did gentle- 
man; he has no seat.” 

“Why, no!” said her young companion. “ It is too 
bad.” 

“Then why didn’t he hurry up?” said the other. 

“ Why, don’t you see, he is old and feeble? He could 
not walk so fast as the rest of us.” 

“T wonder what he is going to do with his bundle of 
sticks?” 

“Use them for firewood, perhaps. See how his hands 





new, or not in their old familiar places. Bat only wait 





shake! I have a notion to give him my seat.” 
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- And let him sit here, beside me?” 

“To be sure. But I will stand near.” 

“T think you are real mean.” 

“Yes, awfully, if I let that poor old man stand up all 
the way to Camden.” ‘ 

Then, rising quickly, she said, “‘ Here is a seat, sir.” 

“ But that is your seat,” quavered a tremulous voice. 

“That doesn’t matter. You need it worse than I.” 

* Well, God bless you, dear child; for I don't think I 
could keep up much longer. I never was so tired in my 
life. It was just a little too much for me, getting these 
souvenirs.” And as he sank down in the seat he be- 
stowed a loving glance on the bundle of sticks. 

“ What are they, sir?” asked Elsie. 

“ Varieties of the different woods that grow at Wild- 
wood, The others have flowers, but they are too perish- 
able forme. I would rather have something I can keep.” 

Elsie and her companion thought the old gentleman 
very eccentric; but, as the lunch-basket was sought, the 
very nicest piece of cake was handed over, and the 
stranger seemed to enjoy every crumb, 

“There, I feel better now,” he said. “ You are very 
thoughtful, and if you will give me your name and 
address, I will send you some of my souvenirs,” 

Madge laughed scornfully, but Elsie wrote her name 
on a card, and handed it over to the old gentleman. 

Just three days later, the postman rang the bell at 
Elsie’s mother’s door, and put in her hand a strange- 
looking package. 

What could it be? Elsie tore away the wrappings 
hastily, and then squealed with delight. 

*‘Why, what is the matter?” inquired her mother. 

“ Souvenirs from the dear old gentleman on the cars 
that I was telling you about,” laughed Elsie, very happy 
indeed. 

“ What are they ?” 

** Such beauties, made out of that bundle of sticks he 
carried, I do believe. Little urns and cups and goblets, 
and every kind of wood named on the bottom of the 
article. See, this one is marked ‘ho)ly;’ this, ‘oak;’ 
this, ‘cherry;’ and, well, I declare, if here is not one 
marked ‘huckleberry’! who would ever have thought 
he could have made such a cute little goblet out of such 
a black-looking stick? Look, mama; why there are a‘ 
dozen pieces!” 

“They are very beautiful, my child; but were no 
words sent with them? ” 

“Only these: ‘To the dear young lady who befriended 
an old fellow on the cars.’” 

‘Kindness always pays,” said her mother. 

“Yes, to be sure; but I never thought of receiving a 
reward for doing such a very little thing.” . 

“Then thesurprise is all thesweeter. Jesug has some 
very sweet ways of rewarding his children; and if he 
sometimes rewards them so well in this world, what may 
not his rewards be in heaven?” 

Elsie is a married woman now, but she still cherishes 
her Wildwood souvenirs among her choicest treasures. 


Camden, N. J. 
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WAYS OF WORKING. 





A BIBLE-CLASS CLUB OF SELF- 
SUPPORTING WOMEN. 


If there is a prevalent notion that guilds or clubs of 
wage-earning women can be successful only in cities, or 
in other densely populated communities, i)lustrations of 
such successful work in suburban or country communi- 
ties will be useful as well as notable. 

There is such a club in one of the suburbs of Phila- 
delphia ; and it presents also a phase of Sunday-school 
work, for it is the expansion of a women’s Bible class 
in St. Paul’s Protestant Episcopal Sunday-school, Chel- 
tenham, of which the Rev. Dr. E. W. Appleton has 
long been the rector. 

This, organization of Earnest Workers, while larger 
than the Bible class, includes all of its members; and 
they may be said to constitute the nucleus and working 
force of the club. The title “Earnest Workers,” by 
which the Sunday-schoo] class had been known for ten 
years, was retained when the formal organization was 
made in 1886, according to the suggestion of Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale’s “ Lend a Hand,” “ Tens,” and of Mrs. Bot- 
tome’s “ King’s Daughters.” The constitution and Mal- 
tese cross of the order of King’s Daughters were adopted, 
and under this constitution the club will soon celebrate 

dts seventh anniversary. 
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| coeds in bolding the active interest of eighty or ninety 
self-supporting women, who live in several adjoining 


siding three or four miles away, in all directions, from the 
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Philadelphia suburbs,—a large part of the members re- 


church where the meetings are held. How is their in- 
terest kept? And what are the methods by which they 
are brought together from so long distances in a country 
neighborhood ? 

For one thing, the regular meeting follows the moon, 
and is held at its full on a moon-day,—or, rather, a 
moon-night,—so that the members who walk can safely 
attend in couples or groups. 

Then the programs for these meetings are carefully 
prepared, and are often varied with music, readings, or 
brief addresses by the rector or invited speakers,—Mrs. 
Bottome being a speaker at the last annual meeting. 
And there is always special pjeasure when a new member 
is.publicly received, for which occasion the club has a 
fixed order of service, thus: 


ORDER OF SERVICES. 
THE ORDER OF THE KING’S DAUGHTERS 
“THE EARNEST WORKERS.” 
St. Paul’s Church, Cheltenham, Pa. 

The rector, or, in his absence, the leader of the circle, shall 
announce the Hymn 236, (During singing of closing verse, 
candidates for admission will present themselves in front.) 

Responsive reading of Psalm 45, by the rector aad the club, 
followed by this covenant of the new members: 

Rector.—Daughters of the King, do ye here, in the presence 
of your Father, and in the name of his Son, and by the power 
of his Spirit of grace, dedicate yourselves to service “In His 
Name”? 

Response.—I do. 

Rector.—Will you look up, not down, will you look forward, 
not back, will you look out, not in, will you lend a hand will- 
ingly, whenever the Father calls? 

Response.—I will; whatsoever he saith unto me, I will do it. 

Rector.—Our help is in the name of the Lord. 

Response.—Who hath made heaven and earth. 

Rector.—Blessed be the name of his Majesty. 

Response.—Henceforth, world without end. 

Rector.—Let us pray. (Here follows the Lord’s Prayer, and 
as many collects as seem fit to the rector.) 

Response.—Amen, 

Rector.—We welcome you to full fellowship with The Earnest 
Workers, and we give you asa badge the silver cross, which 
you are to wear constantly, asa sign that you are a daughter of 
the King, and that the daily services you perform are done for 
his sake, and in his namé. (Presentation of cross.) . 

Hymn of the order: “Lead now, as forth we go, Master 
divine.” 

Calling of roll, 


But, aside from all this, the club has its manual work, 
and is accustomed to sewing for the poor, preparing 
“ surprise-boxes ” for “ shut-ins,” and making Christmas 
gifts and decorations for the Children’s Hospital, for. one 
of the Day Nurseries, or for other institutions which 
shelter children. Always the club has working plans, 
and ‘ambitions. The manuscript “annual reports” of 
the president, Mrs. Robert Sturgis, of New York,—from 
whose Bible class the club was developed,—show that in 
the first three years after organization the work in win- 
ter was chiefly making clothing and scrap-booke, and 
dressing dolls; and, in summer, personal distribution of 
flowers in hospitals. The fourth year, by special efforts, 
the club was enabled to raise about four hundred dollars, 
a part of which was used for refurnishing the Bible-class 
room for clib use, the remainder being given to out- 
side causes. In the second three years the larger devel- 
opment has been in this direction, the raising and appro- 
priating of money, besides the manual work. 

A picnic, given one year to twenty poor people,— 
mothers and children from town,+was the beginning of 
a scheme for a permanent home in the country, among 
those breezy Chelten Hills, where there may be suc- 
cessive housefuls of visitors of this kind.. Already a 
fund has been commenced, looking to this achievement. 
From the self-denials and savings of the members, and 
by an occasional offering from interested friends, the 
fund increases slowly but surely. One of the annual 
reports ends in this way: “This is the record of the 
outward and visible work; but the inward and spiritual, 
—the smal! self-sacrifices in order to help another, the 
lips shut over an angry reply, the cheerful face in spite 
of a heavy heart, and all the other smal! things which 
go to the making up of our every-day life; the burdens 
borne, and the truth told, at whatever cost,—all these 
are known only by our Lord and Master, in whose name, 
and for whose sake, we wear our cross.” 

In this instance of a successful women’s club, with its 
membership scattered over a large area in the country, 
the practical bearing, from the Sunday-school point of 





A fact that is of general interest is that the club suc- 


supplying the Bible class with scholars,—although the - 


club is by no means confined to one church, various de- 
nominations being represented. So the Bible class has 
a larger outlook by means of the club. On the other 
hand, the Sunday meetings of the Bible class are neces- 
sary to the strength of the club, and are the center of 
power for its wider work. 





VACATION LETTER-WRITING. 


This Sunday-school method of correspondence by mail 
between teachers and scholars during vacation separa- 
tions, has, in one form or another, been often commended, 
Two phases herewith presented, as suggestions from 
active Sunday-school men, may strike readers differently, 
To many, the first will seem impracticable, and the second 
workable. 

The first is the proposal of a teacher in St. Louis to 
other teachers visiting the Columbian Exposition, that 
they should seize a few moments, now and then, for 
writing descriptions and impressions to their scholars at 
home, with suitable moral lessons, ‘A well-written 
letter,” he says, “ giving a general idea of what we have 
seen, and drawing from the objects some spiritual appli- 
cation, may be conducive of more good than anything 
we have said in their presence. If addressed to that 
incorrigible and trying boy, or to that listless and un- 
interested girl, to be read in the class, it will have @ 
beneficent effect not only on thatyscholar, but also on 
the othérs, In one mission-school that I know of, a boy 
who is bad, but nevertheless well meaning, draws from 
his pocket, at frequent intervals, a much soiled letter, 
and calls the attention of his teacher to it, saying, ‘ You 
wrote that, three years ago, when you were at the sea- 
shore.’ When a scholar treasures a letter in this way, 
does he not also treasure the thoughts in it? Is not 
such a letter worthy of our effort?” 

When such an absence of the teacher is to be a short 
and hurried visit to the World’s Fair,—as at the beat 
and longest it must be,—the teacher’s experiences could 
be used more effectively after he returns to his class; for 
a visit toghat exposition means hard and fatiguing work 
during all the available hours of six.days in each week, 
with no spare time or strength for drawing moral lessons 
on paper meanwhile. 

The second suggestion, more in the line of regular 
work, is made by Mr. Eugene Tappan, of the First Con- 
gregational Sunday-school of Winchester, Massachusetts, 
It provides for letter-writing by absent scholars. Blank 
letter forms have been printed, with stamped envelopes 
directed to Mr. Tappan. “A supply of this stationery 
is given to any scholar of the intermediate department + 
who is about to take a vacation.” It is the custom for 
scholars in this school, as a part of the regular lesson ° 
study, to write the substance of the lesson in the form of 
a letter, and the method is thus continued by the scholar 
during his absence. 

At the head of the first page of the letter-form there 
are lists of lesson references and dates of summer Suf- 
days, with a picture of children in a boat, Thus: 


INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMEYT 
FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 
WINCHESTER, Mass, 
{ Dates, lists of lessons, and picture. } 
Town and state, 


ORE R EE EEEE EEE EE ERR E EEE EEEe EES EES OE HEEE HEED OEEEES 


OE Oe PORTE RR ORR ee eEee Benen neeeeeees 


My DEAR TEACHER: 
I know you will be glad to receive this vacation 
letter from me. The lesson for next Sunday is in 


ARE E SHEE TE EEOEREEEE FETED FO EEEE THREES BERT EEE FE EEES HOR EH ERED HEROES CORERE 


PONE SIE, ste -soseconees cpseenbinscegetess tapas) icianncssill 
I will write the lesson here in my own words: 
[Blank space of fourteen lines, } 
Your affectionate pupil, 


FOOTER EOE COREE EE TEES HOR eO EEE EEES HO REEOEEE - 


Of this plan Mr. Tappan says: “‘ We expect the absent 
scholar to send a letter of this kind each week, in cases 
of a short vacation. In the case of a prolonged vacation, 
only an occasional letter will be asked. Each Sunday, 
the names of those scholars who have mailed a vacation 
letter containing the lesson of the day are published on 
the blackboard. Other means will be taken to make the 
work popular. It is the special feature of the interme- 
diate department with us—children ten to twelve years 
old—to draw out individual effort in Bible study. One 
of the best means to that end—hardly limited to any age, 
sex, or condition—is the plan long ago recommended by 
Jacob Abbott, to read the text carefully, and then to 
write down the facts and thoughts in one’s own words, 
being careful herein not to mistake the Bible style ard 





view, is of a double character. The club has its part in 


words for one’s own.” 

























































































































LESSON HELPS. 


—_—_—_a : 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Third Quarter, 1898.] 











1. July 2.—Paul Called to Europe Acts 16 : 6-15 
2. July 9.—Paul at Philippi........... Acts 16 : 19-34 
B. Duly 16.—Paal mt Athens... coccccccceereenees Acts 17 : 22-31 
4. July 23,—Paul at Corinth............. Acts 18 : 1-11 
6. July 30.—Paul at Ephesuss..........02....sccccecseecrsersersreeeseseeeesersees Acts 19: 1-12 
6. August 6.—Paul at Miletus................ Acts 20 : 22-35 
7. August 13.—Paul at Jerusalem..... Acts 21 : 27-39 
8, August 20.—Pau! Before Felix......... Acts 24 : 10-25 


9%. August 27.—Paul Before Agrippa. ... Acts 26 : 19-32 
10. September 3.— Paul Shipwrecked..... sssenveeeeeCts 27; 30-44 
11. September 10.—Paul at Romeé...................... Acts 28 : 20-31 
12, September 17.—Personal Responsibility...........................FOm, 14 : 12-23 
8. September 24,—Review. 








OUTLINE INDUCTIVE STUDIES. 
Prepared by 
Tue American Institute or SackeD LITERATURE 


(Notz.—An examination upon the material covered by these les- 
sons will be held in al) parts of the world, January 10, 1894. A 
specially prepared direction sheet will be sent to all examinees, on 
receipt of the examination fee (50 cents), containing : 1. Statement 
of principles underlying Inductive Bible Study. 2. Division of the 
present subject, with a valuable outline. 3. Chronological table 
showing the growth and development of the Church from 30 to 100 
A.D. 4, Valuable suggestions for the use of the note-book. 5. Di- 
rections when, and how, to use the recommended helps. 6. Ques- 
tions upon the first fifteen chapters of Acts, to be used for review. 
Address “The American fnstitute of Sacred Literature, Hyde Park, 
Chicago, Tilinois.’’} 





STUDY IIl—THE CLOSE OF PAUL'S SECOND 
MISSIONARY JOURNEY. 


Acts 17: 1 to 18: 22, 


I, AwaLysis or MATERIAL. 

The Second Tour. For the first events, see the last study. 
1, The tour in Macedonia (Acts 16; 11 to 18:17). See 
Jaststudy. (1.) The missionaries in Thessalonica (17 : 1-10). 
(2.) The missionaries‘in Berea (17:10bto 14). 2. The tour 
in Achaia (17:15 to 18:17). (1.) Paul at Athens (17 : 
15-34). (2.) Paul at Corinth (18: 1-17). 3. The return to 
Jerusalem and Antioch (18 : 18-22). 


Il. Mastery oF THE MATERIAL. 

*- 1, Read Acts 17 : 1 to 18: 22, following the analysis, and 
thodifying it where you think needful. 2. Test. your, work 
by narrating or writing out from memory the analysis and 
the main facts of some portion of the narrative. 


IIL. Tories ror Srupy. 

* 1, The Route and the Party. (1.) Note the places visited : 
Thessalonica, an old town, commercial and rich; Berea, off 
the great Roman road on which they had lately traveled, an 
*outof-the-way town” (Cicero); Athens, its nobler elements 
vanished, but still the world’s “ university town,” and the re- 
sort of dilettante leisure ; Corinth, a new city with a mar- 
‘yelous growth, a mixed and shifting population, and a great 


o> 


’ @ommerce, very busy and very vicious, (2.) Theparty. (c.) 


Of whom was the party composed at each place? (6.) Trace 
the party one by one. Silas (comp. 17: 15; 18:5). Timo- 
tity (see also 1 Thess.3:1f). Was‘Luke with the party 
during this part of the tour? 

2. Peculiarities of the Work in Thessalonica and Berea. (1.) 
As usual, Paul does not begin with Gentile work. Is this 
invariable where there are Jews? (2.) Acts 17: 3 gives the 
thzee points of Paul’s argument (comp. 13: 17-41). Is the 
argument of that discourse the same? Can we conclude this 
was his usual argument with Jews? (see also 17: 11). (3.) 
For the spirit of his work, compare 1 Thessalonians 2 ;: 1-12. 
What information does this add to Acts? (4.) Note the 
source of his support (1 Thess. 2: 9; 2 Thess, 3 : 6-10; Phil. 
4:15, 16).. (5.) How would you describe the differences in 
spirit between the Jews of Berea and those of Thessalonica ? 
(6.) Note the classes who believed in each place. (7.) How 
was the opposition in each place related to the Gentile work? 
Note the charges brought in Thessalonica (comp. Acts 16 : 
20, 21). How do these charges differ? Comparing Acts 
17:3 with 1 Thessalonians 4: 13 to 5: 11, what may Paul 
have said that gave a basis to this political charge? (8.) 
Why was Paul’s departure in each case wise? (9.) Read 
1 Thessalonians 2 : 3 to 3: 10, as showing the Thessalonian 
Christians and Pau)’s feeling toward them. 

3. Paul's Speech at Athens, (1.) Note the spiritual impulse 
that led Paul to work while waiting at Athens. (2.) Note 
how he adapts himself to the customs of the city (Acts 17 : 17). 
Was this an unusual method with Paul? (3.) Note the 
classes which he aimed to reach, and those which “ accident” 
threw in his way. (4.) Is our report of his address full, or 
an outline? (5.) What aim did he have in view in it? 
Continue the speech, as you conceive Paul would have done, 
had he not been interrupted. (6.) What does he maintain 
cegarding God, man, worship, sin? How far would the 
Athenian philosophers agree with him ineach? (7:) Com- 
pare 14: 15f, another speech to Gentiles, on each of these 


t — 
sbip here presented to the Gentiles as a non-Jewish doctrine? 
(7 : 48-50.) (8.) From this speech and 14 : 15-17 construct 
the grounds on which Paul built his appeal to the Gentiles. 
Compare the grounds of appeal for Christianity in modern 
missions. What further arguments do we now possess? 
(9.) How account for the total failure of Christianity, thus 
skilfully presented, to gain a footing in Athens? 

4, Paul’s Sojourn at Corinth. (1.) Note Paul’s feeling on 
coming to Corinth (1 Cor, 2: 1-3). Note elements of dis- 
couragement, loneliness (v. 5), anxiety for the Christians at 
Thessalonica (1 Thess, 2: 17 t03:10). (2.) Note the cireum- 
stances of the turning to Gentile work. Compare with the 
other places of the tour. (3.) Comparing Acts 18 : 8 with 
1 Cor, 1 : 26, what were the different elements of which the 
church was composed? (4.) Trace the stages of growing 
opposition. " Note how, before the close of his residence, Paul 
becomes anxious for his safety (2 Thess. 3: 1, 2). Compare 
the charges brought against him with those at Thessalonica 
and Philippi. 

5. The Return to Antioch. (1.) Acts 18 : 18 shows that 
Paul still chose to conform his religious practices to Jewish 
molds, (2.) A short visit to Ephesus,—perhaps the city of 
Asia Paul had before wished to visit (16:6). (3.) Reasons 
for the visit to Jerusalem: (a) To fulfil his vow ; (6) to keep 
the Gentile work in touch with the Jewish churches. What 
other possible reasons? (4.) Note the brevity of this account. 
Does it show that Luke’s sole interest lay in the history of 
the development of the new work? 


IV. Topics ror Furtuer Srupy. 

1. History and characteristics of Thessalonica, Athens, and 
Corinth. 2, The light thrown cn the Thessalonian churéh 
from the Thessalonian epistles. 3. Stoics and Epicureans. 
4. Paul’s allusions in his epistles to his own labor; why he 
worked with bis own hands, and why he alludes to it. 5. 
The Nazarite vow (see Num. 6). 

V. REFERENCES. 

Conybeare and Howson (Chaps. [X.-XII.), Farrar (Chaps. 
XXVL-XXXI), and Stalker (pp. 95-99). Much rich material 
in this study can be drawn from Grecian history and aids to 
classical study. All these will help to give familiarity with 
Paul’s environs. 








AIDS TO SPECIFIC STUDY. 


LESSON III, JULY 16, 1898. 
Paul at Athens. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Acts 17 : 22-31. Memory verses: 30, 31.) 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


22 ¢ Then Paul stood in the | 22 And Paul stood in the midst of 

midst of Mirs’ bill, and said, Ye the Areopagus, and said, 
men of Ath’ens, I perceive that ip Ye men of Athens, in all 
all things ye are too superstitious. things I perceive that ye are 
23 For as I passed by, and be- | 23 somewhat! superstitious. For 
held your devotions, I found an as I passed along, and observed 
altar with this inscription, TO the objects of your worship, I 
THE UNKNOWN GOD. Whom found also an altar with this 
therefore ye ignorantly worship, inscription, ?TO AN UNKNOWN 
him declare I unto you. Gop. What therefore ye wor- 
24 God that made the world ship in ignorance, this set I 
and all things therein, seeing | 24 forth unto you. The God that 
that he is Lord of heaven and made the world and all things 
earth, dwelleth not in temples therein; he, being Lord of 
made with hands; heaven and earth, dwelleth 
25 Neither is worshipped with not in *temples made with 
men’s hands,as though he needed | 25 hands; neither is he served 
any thing, seeing he giveth to all by men’s hands, as though he 
life, and breath, and all things ; needed anything, seeing he 
26 And hath made of one blood himself giveth to all life, and 
all nations of men for to dwell 6n | 26 breath, and all things; and he 
all the face of the earth, and hath made of one every nation of 
determined the times before ap- men for to dwell on all the 
pointed, and the bonds of their face of the earth, having deter- 
habitation ; mined their appointed seasons, 
27 That they should seek the and the bounds of their habi- 
Lord, if haply they might feel‘ 27 tation; that they should seek 
after him, and find him, though God, if haply they might feel 
he be not far from every one of us: after him, and find him, 
28 For in him we live, and though he is not far from each 
move, and have our being; as | 28 one of us: for in him we live, 
certain also of your own poets and move, and have our being; 
haye said, For we are also his off- as certain even of your own 
spring. poets have said, For we are 
29 Forasmuch then as we are | 29 alsohis offspring. Being then 
the offspring of God, we ought not the Offspring of God, we ought 
to think that the Godhead is like not to think that ‘the Godhead 
unto gold, or silver, or stone, is }ike unto gold, or silver, or 
graven by art and man’s device. stone, graven by art and device 
80 And the times of this igno- | 30 of man. The times of igno- 
rance God winked at; but now rance therefore God overlook- 
commandeth all men every ed; but now he ‘command- 
where to repent: eth men that they should 
$1 Because ‘he hath appointed | 31 all everywhere repent: inas- 
a day, in the which he will judge much as he hath appointed a 
the world in righteousness by day, in the which he will judge 
that man whom he hath ordained; *the world in righteougness 
whereof he hath given assurance Tby *the man whom he hath 
unto all men, in that he hath ordained ; whereof he hath 
raised him from the dead. given assurance unto all men, 
| in that he hath raised him 

from the dead. 








‘points. Did the Jewish Christians regard the spiritual wor- 





LESSON PLAN. 
Toric oF THE QUARTER: Growth of the Christian Church. 


Gotpen Text For THE QUARTER : So mightily grew the 
word of God and prevailed.—Acts 19 : 20. 


Lxsson Toric: Declaring the True God. 


1. idolatry Prevaient, vs. 22, 23. 
Lesson OuTLINE: {2 God Deciared, vs. 24-28. ‘ 
3. Duty Enforced, vs. 29-31. 


Gotpen TEXT: God is a Spirit: and they that worship him 
must worship him in spirit and in truth.—John 4 : 24. 


Datty Home Reaprnas: 


M.—Acts 17 : 16-34. Declaring the true God. 
T.—Gen..1 : 1-31. God the Creator. 
W.—Exod. 20 : 1-28. God's declared law. 
T.—Isa, 44: 9-20. The folly of idolatry, 
F.—Psa. 104: 1-35. The works of God. 
$.—Psa. 111: 1-10. The works of God. 
$.—Psa. 147 : 1-20. The propriety of praise. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I, IDOLATRY PREVALENT. 
|, Begotten of Superstition : 


Ye are somewhat superstitious (22). 
Every nation made gods of their own (2 Kings 17 : ho 
He maketh a god’ and worshippeth it (Isa. Isa. 44: 15 
There are gods many, and iord 
ll, Expressed in Objects: 

I... observed the objects of your worship (23). 

Thou shalt not make unto thee a graven image (Exod. 20: 4 
He... made it a molten calf (Exod. 32 : 4... : * 
All the gods of the peoples are idols (Psa. : 5). 

Ill, Founded in ignorance : 

What... ye worship in ignorance, this set sf -_ (23). 5 

They know not, neither do they consider (Isa, 44 
The times of ce therefore God overlooked ‘eke 17 : 30). 

Ye worship that which ye know not (John 4 : 22). 


8 many (i Cor. 8 : ". 


II. GOD DECLARED. 

|. As Creator: 

The God that made the world and ali things (24). 
God created the heaven and the earth (Gen. 1 : 1). 
By the word of the Lord were the heavens made i (Pea 38 

e worlds have been framed by the word of God (Heb. a’ 
i. As Ruler: 

. Being Lord of heaven and earth (24). 
O Father, Lord of heaven Kn earth (Matt. 11 : 25). 
Ye call me, Master, and, : and ye rd weil (John 183 : 18). 
The same Lord is Loed of all d (Rom. 1 1D: 12 


ill, As Independent : 


|, Weither is he served by men’s hands (25). 


Where wast thou when I laid the Sondntions? Gob 38: 4). 
If I were hungry, I would not.tell thee (Psa, 50 
The Father cag in himeelf (John 5 : 26). 
IV. As 
That they sAsuld seek God 8 
Thou saidst, Seek ye my face {Pes 8). 
Thou art my God ; early will ee thee (Psa. 68 : 1). 
Seek, and ye shali find (Matt. 7 : 7). 


-V. As immanent : 


In him we live, and move, and have our being (28). 
He is not far from "each one of us _ 17 : 27). 
In him all things consist (Col, 1 : 17 
Upholding all things by the word of ‘his power (Heb. 1 : 8). 


III, DUTY ENFORCED. 
I. Shun Wrong Views of God : 
We ought not to think that the Godhead is like unto gold (29), 
Thou shalt not make unto thee a graven image (Exod. 20 : 4). 


Thou thoughtest that I was... such an one as thyself (Psa. 50 : 21). 
To whom then will ye liken God? (Isa. 40 : 18). 


ll. Repent Promptly of Sin : 

Now he commandeth men that they should all evrywh ere 
repent (30). 
Repent ye; for the kingdom of heaven is at hand (Matt. 3 : 2). 
Except ye repent, ye shall all in like manner peris (Luke 1B: 3). 
Repent ye, and be baptized every one of you (Acts 2 : 38). 


Hl. Remember the Coming Judgment : 
He will judge the world in righteousness ($1). 
For all these things God will brin —_ into judgement pies. 11:9), 
We must all be made manifest be . Christ (2 Cor. 5 : 10). 
Unto the judgement of the great rd (Jude oe 


Verse 22.—‘‘In all things I perceive that ye are somewhat oy om 
stitious.’’ (1) The historic site; (2) The cultured audience ; (3) The 
great preacher; (4) The powerful sermon. 

Verse 23.— “What therefore ye worship in ignorance, this set I 
forth Onto you. sot Thé worship of orance ; (2) The ministry of 
knowledge.—(1) unknown; (2) set forth. 

Verse 24.—‘‘ He, being Lord of beaven and earth.””—(1) God’s ex- 
alted character: (2) 's ch worship. 

Verse 25.—‘‘He himself eth to all life, and b and all 
things.’’ (1) God’s bounties to man; (2) Man’s obligations to God. 

Verse 27.—‘‘ That they should seek God.” (1) A gracious privilege; 
(2) An wes obligation ; (3) A rich opportunity. 

Verse 28.—'* For we are also, his offspring.’ (1) A poet's senti- 
ment: (2) A preacher's theme ; (43) A Creator 8 bestowal; (4) A crea- 

ture’s inheritance. 

Verse 30.—‘'‘ He commandeth men that they should all tie A ane 
repent.” (1) God's command ; (2) Man’ rg yo (1) Repentance 
for all — a (2) Repentance in all places; (3) Repentance by God's 
comman 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


EVILS OF IDOLATRY, 


Forgets God (Deut. 8 : 19 ; Jer. 18 : 15). ¥ 
Forsakes God (2 Kings 22: 17 ; Jer. 16 : 11). 
Pollutes God’s name (Ezek. 20 : 39). 

Defiles his sanctuary (Ezek. 5 : 11 ; 23 : 88, 39). 
Estranges from God (Ezek. 14 : 5). 

Provokes God (Deut. 81 : 29; Isa. 65 : 2, 8). 
Fellowships devils (1 Cor. 10 : 20 ; Rev. 9 : 20). 
Incurs penalties (Deut. 27 : 15 ; Hab. 2 : 19). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


Intervestxe Events.—Paul and Silas and (probaoly) 
Timothy left Philippi (Lake seems to have remained there), 





10r, religious TO THR UNKNOWN GOD. * Or, sanctuaries * Or, 
grat vssloh ts dvine 2 tgome ancient authorities read declareth to men, 
*®Gr. the inhabited earth, *Gr: in. -*Or,@ mon 


and passed along the Eguatian road, throogh Amphipolis 
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and Appolonia to Thessalonica, the capital of the Roman 
province of Macedonia. Here there was a synagogue, and 
for three weeks they preached to the Jews, proving the mes- 
siahship of Jesus. As they met with much success, the un- 
believing Jews became jealous, and raised a riot against 
them. Jason, who had received Paul, and others, were 
dragged before the rulers, and the ery of sedition was made 
against them. Pan] and Silas were sent away by night to 
Berea, where they again preached in the synagogue with 
great success. But the Jews of Thessalonica pursued them, 
and raised new tumults, Paul was sent forth as far as the 
sea, whence he went to Athens, Silas and Timothy remaining 
at Berea. Alone at Athens, Paul was roused by the abun- 
dance of idols, and reasoned with Jews and proselytes in the 
synagogues, and with others in the Agora. Meeting some 
Epicurean and Stoic philosophers, he was sneered at by some, 
misunderstood by others, and at length was brought to the Are- 
opagus for further hearing. A parenthetical statement is 
made respecting the mode of life at Athens. 

Piace.—Athens, the most celebrated city of ancient Greece; 
the particular place was the hill of Mars (in Greek, “ Are- 
opagus”), a rocky ridge facing the Acropolis, commanding 
a wide view of the magnificent city. It was the seat of the 
highest court of Athens, even under the Roman emperors, 
bat Paul was not on trial at this time. 

Trmz.—A.D. 52. 

Persons.—Panl, and a mixed assembly of hearers, prob- 
ably including Epicureans and Stoics, Athenians and stran- 
gers; “ Dionysius the Areopagite” is mentioned by name. 

OvTLinE.—A courteous introduction, referring to what Paul 
had seen in Athens,—namely, an altar inscribed “ To an un- 





known god ;” this is made the basis of a presentation of the 


true God as creator of all things, as needing nothing from 
men, as making all men of one race, ordering their’ place, 
with the purpose that they should seek and find him, since 


he is near us all, as their poets testified. From this truth he 


makes an argument against idolatry, and proclaims the duty 


of repentance, announcing a day of judgment through the 
man whom he had raised from the dead. The discourse 


breaks off, just as its Christian character begins to appear. 


HisroricaL Serrinc.—Athens, the most illustrious of the 
Greek cities in literature, philosophy, and the plastic arts, 
Its military 


was now living on the memory of the past. 
power had been fatally undermined in the Peloponnesian 


war with Sparta, and finally prostrated by Philip of Mace- 


donia. But its great works of art, especially its temples and 


its statues, attracted the lovers of beauty from all lands; and 
its philosophical schools, founded by Plato (the Academy), 
by Aristotle (the Peripatetics), by Zeno (the Stoics), and by 
Epicurus, drew students by thousands down to A.D. 532, when 
the emperor Justinian closed them by forbidding the further 
teaching of pagan philosophy. But, as early as the New 
Testament times, Athenian philosophy had lost serious inter- 
est, and had become a matter of dispute over words. The 
names, indeed, have been transmitted to us, of the scholarchs 
who presided over the philosophical schools at Athens during 
It was in Alex- 
andria, where Hellenism came into fertilizing contact with 
Judaism first, and then with Christianity, that real thinking 


Paul's visit, but they are only names to us. 


was to be found in the imperial period. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 22, 23,—Paul had been led to the Areopagus, not 
for a judicial trial, but as a place where he might address a 
great company of people with reference to “the new teach- 
ing” (see verse 19 of this chapter). He now stood in the 
presence of the multitude and proclaimed to them the truth 
of God. The Areopagus here means the hill, not thes 
court which had this name.—/Jn all things: That is, in all 
respects or ways in which the religious sentiment was out- 
wardly manifested.—Somewhat superstitious: The American 
Revisers substitute for this rendering, in the text; “ very 
religious,” and place “somewhat superstitious,” as an alter- 
Meyer remarks upon the 
werd as follows: “ It means ‘divinity-fearing,’ but may, as 
the fear of God may be the source of either, denote as well 
“piety ’ as ‘superstition.’ Paul therefore, without violating 
the truth, prudently leaves the religious * tendency’ of his 
hearers undetermined, and names only its source—‘ the fear 
That the word, however, is 
not to be taken in the sense of “ superstitious,” either as the 
Authorized Version gives it, “ too superstitious,” or as in the 
Revised Version, “somewhat superstitious,” is rendered alto- 
gether probable by the development of thought in what fol- 
lows, and also by the fact that a charge or- suggestion of 
superstition would ‘have been unnecessarily offensive to the 
audience. What he meant to say was, that the Athenians 
were more divinity-fearing than others were. The re- 
ligious sentiment which led to the erecting of altars, etc., was 
more than ordinarily developed in them, and was evidenced 
by the fact mentioned in verse 23. The word “for,” of verse 
28, introduces this evidence, “I perceive,” ete, “for I 
found,” etc—As I passed along: That is, went or passed 


nate rendering, in the margin. 


of God’” This remark is just. 


through your city, or, possibly, your objects of worship. This 
phrase, “objects of worship,” and not “devotions,” as in the 
text of the Authorized Version, is the proper translation of 
the Greek word here used. Paul is referring to altars, tem- 
ples, etc. Among these objects of worship he found an altar 
with the inscription mentioned.— Zo an unknown God: The 
Authorized Version erroneously inserts the definite article, 
not found in the original, “the unknown God.” The re- 
ligious sentiment—the divinity-fearing character—went so 
far as to erect sueh an altar to “an unknown God.” Paul 
would make known to them who this God was, The origin, 
of altars like this, of which we have reason to believe that 
there were a number in the city, cannot be determined; but 
it would seem not improbable that they were erected in view 
of some deliverance from calamity, or some similar blessing, 
which was ascribed to the interposition of a deity not defi- 
nitely known.— What therefore: This reading, as against 
“whom therefere” of the Authorized Version, is supported 


a poet who was contemporary with Aratus. The phrase 
“certain even of your own poets” may be explained in this 
way. The reference of the word “his” in the original poem 
was to Zeus. But the recognition of the fact that men are 
the offspring of deity is contained in the passage, and to this 
Paul appeals. If we, intelligent and moral beings as we are, 
are the offspring of God, surely we ought not to think God is 
like what is graven by man’s art or device. God must be 
other and greater than these things, even as we ourselves 
are. He must be greater even than ourselves, for he is our 
creator, and we are his offspring. 

Verses 30, 31.—The “overlooking” here corresponds with 
the “passing over” mentioned in Romans 3: 25. God 
“overlooked” the ignorance; he “passed over” the sin of 
the former times, by reason of his forbearance. Now, on the 
other hand, he commands repentance, in view of the coming 
judgment.—By the man: Or, in the person of aman, This 
man is to be the representative of God in the judgment.—In 





by the best authorities. ‘ Paul does not exactly identify the 
true God with the unknown god to whom the altar was in- 
scribed, but draws the inference that the Athenians, besides 
the known-gods, recognized something divine to be worshiped 
which was different from them.” This “divine unknown” 
he would now set forth before them. 

Verses 24, 25.—The God that made the world: The move- 
ment of the discourse, on the negative side as we may call it, 
is towards the point that God is not like the idols (v. 29). 
To the’end of developing this thought and making it clear 
the Apostle begins by setting forth God’s living power as the 
creator of the world, the source of life for men, the one in 
whom, in the deepest and largest sense, men have their being. 
Such a God must be like the intelligent ,beings whom he 
creates, not like the lifeless images made by men. The idea 
of God as creator, like the idea of the one God, did not belong 
to the circle of thought of the philosophical schools which 
were represented by the people who were, hearers of Paul’s 
words, “The recognition of one Creator,” as Dr. Gloag 
remarks, “ is antagonistic to polytheism ;, and hence this doc- 
trine of creation was in general overlooked or denied by the 
ancient schools of philosophy.” As creator, he is also “ Lord 
of heaven and earth.” Such a being cannot dwell in temples 
or sanctuaries in the sense in which idols abide in them. No 
more can such a being be “served by men’s hands,” in the 
sense in which one is served who is in need of anything. On 
thegontrary, the giving and the supplying of need must be 
allon his part. He is the giver of life itself. ‘“ Life and 
breath ” may be a compound phrase equivalent to “life,” or, 
as some suppose, it may denote “life” as the original gift, 
and “ breath” as the preservation of life. 

Verses 26, 27.—The word “blood,” in the first clause of 
verse 26, “of one blood,’ which is found in the Authorized 
Version, is omitted by the Revisers. The textual evidence 
favors the omission, If the word is omitted, the word “ one” 
is'to be regarded as masculine, and the meaning is, of one 
man, or one father. The unity of the race is declared, which- 
ever reading we adopt. The purpose of this declaration 
seems to be in the line of the main thought. The Creator of 
all men, who made them all of one blood, or all descendants 
of one common father, is not like the heathen deities, and is 
not to be worshiped as they are. He is to havespiritual wor- 
ship and service from all.—Having determined their appointed 
seasons, and the bounds of their habitations : Not only the limits 
of the territory of different nations, but the time and dura- 
tion of their existence and prosperity, are appointed by God. 
He is thus the governor among the nations, even as he is the 
author and preserver of the life of each individual man.— 
That they should seek God The end which God has in his 
creation and government of men is a moral one. He would 
have them seek and find him in the true life of their souls. 
God gave these evidences of himself from the beginning, with 
the design that men might of themselyes, and for themselves, 
thus find him. He left not himself without witness.—// 
haply they might feel after him, and find him: These words 
seem to have a certain reference to the blindness and failure 
which the history of the race had manifested. The verb 
“feel after” suggests that “feeling after” things which is 
characteristic of the blind man and his groping.— Though he 
is not far from each one of us: This clause is again suggestive 
of the blind groping and failure. The evidences of God 
were present for man’s mind to work upon, The nearness of 
God to human life was ever truae—a blessed fact pertaining to 
the divine love—designed to lead men to find him. “The 
darkness apprehended it not.” 

Verses 28, 29.—The words of the first clause of verse 28 
are introduced as justifying the statement at the end of verse 
27. These words may be regarded as an emphatic threefold 
repetition of the one idea that we live in God, or they may 
be taken, as Meyer takes them, as climactic: “Out of God 
we should have no ‘life;’ not even ‘movement,’ which yei 
inanimate creatures, plants, waters, etc., have; nay, not even 
any ‘existence’—we should not have been at all.” The 
poet from whom the words of the latter part of verse 28 are 
quoted, is Aratus, who was a Cilician poet of the third cen- 
tury before Christ. Paul may have had also in mind a 
passage of similar import from a hymn to Zeus by Cleanthes, 





righteousness : Righteousness here has its ordinary meaning, 
“conformity to what ought to be.” “ Hath given assurance” 
of the fact that he will thus judge the world; or, as some 
hold, “ hath offered faith” respecting this fact; that is, made 
faith possible, by furnishing the evidence coming from the 
resurrection of Christ. 

Yale University. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


Driven from Philippi vy the ill-will of the owners of the 
poor slave girl, the band of evangelists took the road to 
Amphipolis, a much larger and more important place than 
Philippi, and in fact the chief town of eastern Macedonia, 
The Roman road from the one point to the other ran south- 
west, throngh a broad valley, behind the coast-range of 
mountains, and the distance was a long day’s journey. At 
Amphipolis they were again near the sea; for the town lay 
about three miles from the mouth of the Strymon, on the 
banks of which it was built. They did not stay here, how- 
ever, but passed on, following the road, which crept along the 
narrow fringe of coast-plain, to Apollonia, about thirty miles 
from Amphipolis, whence, after resting apparently only for 
the night, they kept on their way to Thessalonica, about 
thirty-six miles farther, at the west side of the peninsula of 
Chalcis. Mt. Athos rose at the extremity on the southeast 
corner; Mt. Olympus, halfway down, on the west side; but 
the travelers were too engrossed in high thoughts to busy 
themselves with the scenery of their route, sufficiently to 
induce Luke’s making any reference to it in his narrative, 

Thessalonica, now Salonica, was, as it still is, a busy place, 
Its situation at the top of the gulf bearing its name attracted 
a great passenger-traffic, and created a large import and ex- 
port trade, It rose in an amphitheater from the shore, with 
loftly hills on each side of it. It had a large population of 
Greek and Roman shopkeepers and traders; and it offered 
the Jews such favorable opportunities for money-making that 
they formed the majority of the citizens, as they do still 
This, in itself, was reason enough why the missioners should 
hurry to it; for there was a synagogne, which meant that 
opportunity within reach of proclaiming the new faith: to 
their Hebrew brethren, with whom, as yet, they always began 
their work. 

To this synagogue Paul went for three successive Sabbaths, 
and spoke so convincingly that not only some of the Jews, 
notwithstanding their prejudices, became Christians, but 
“a great multitude” of the Greek proselytes, and not a few 
of the wives of important citizens, who, as was frequent, had 
embraced Judaism, though their husbands, remained heathen, 
The labors of the missioners were not confined to the Jewish 
synagogue, for Paul speaks of many of the converts as made 
from heathenisur (1 Thess.1: 9). The week-days had per- 
haps been given to the “Gentiles,” the sabbaths to the 
synagogue. The fact that supplies were twice received by 
Payl from Philippi while he was in Thessalonica, seems to 
indicate that his stay had been longer than the three weeks 
mentioned by Luke, as the one city was a hundred miles 
from the other. 

The Jews were infuriated by the loss of so many ot their 
congregation, and managed to stir up a mob of the good-for- 
nothings of the corners, and swept with them, in a huge 
tumult, to the house of the host of Paul and his friends,—one 
Jason,—perhaps a relative of Paul (Rom. 16: 21). They 
demanded that they should be handed over to them, to be 
tried by the magistrates, before the assembly of the citizens, 
in the forum. But the missioners had hidden on hearing the 
uproar, and, as they could not be found, Jason and some of 
the local converts were seized, and hurried to the rulers. 
The strangers, they asserted, after having caused trouble else- 
where, had come to Thessalonica, and were stirring up dis- 
tarbance, contrary to the laws as to treason and rebellion, 
declaring that there was another king, one Jesus. The cool- 
headed magistrates, however, contented themselves with 
binding over Jason and the other accused to keep the peace, 
and dismissed them. 

That night Paul and Silas were sent off to Berea, about 
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forty miles to the west, still a town of six thousand inhabitants. 
There, also, a synagogue invited them; and the congregation, 
being ofa better class than that which they had left, listened 
courteously, searching in their rolls, if the Scriptures really 
bore out what was alleged. The result was numerous con- 
versions both of Jews and proselytes. But the Jews of 
Thessalonica presently followed the preachers, and once 
more raised such trouble that Paul, the chief offender, was 
hurried off, first as if to the sea, and then to Athens, two 
hundred miles away to the south in a straight line, whether 
by sea or land is not said. Silasand Timothy had mean- 
while been temporarily left behind. 

Athens was in those days very inferior to what it had been 
before the Romans, under Sulla, had taken it in B. C. 86. It 
had, indeed, been reduced to great poverty, so that the Pireus, 
its port, was now only a small village, and the only profession 
that flourished in Athens itself was said to be begging. Still, 
a crowd of strangers frequented the city for the sake of its 
philcsophic schools; and even in its darkening eclipse the 
remains of its former splendor showed themselves in its 
temples, and in the crowd of statues of gods and heroes in its 
streets and squares. These sorely tried the spirit of Paul, so 
that he could not restrict himself to ‘speaking in the syna- 
gogue, but harangued the populace, day by day, in the 
Agora, where markets were held, but where also discussions 
were habitual on all public subjects. Some who adhered to 
the prevailing religious philosophies listened, the lighter 
only for curiosity, but some more seriously. These invited 
him to give them a fuller address, and leading him, in a 
friendly way, to a low height under the shadow of the Acro- 
polis, where he could speak more freely, they gathered round 
to hear. 

Mars’ Hill,—in Greek “ Areopagus,”—on which I have 
stood,is an outcrop of very hard reddish marble, the’ west 
side of which forms a crag twenty or thirty feet high, while 
the east side, facing up the hill, is only slightly elevated; a 
few old steps leading to the leveled top, round which are 
ledges of the rock, hewn into rude seats for the judges, as 
this was the spot on which the high court of Athens was held 
in old times. The Agora lay just behind Paul, in the valley; 
before him rose the Parthenon in all its incomparable 
grandeur, on the high top of the steep Acropolis, Amidst 
such a scene, the soul of one even less emotional than Paul 
might well have been stirred, though he knew the frivolity 
of an Athenian crowd, citizens and visitors having a name 
for spending their time solely in telling or hearing some- 
thing new. 

Paul was equal to the occasion. “Men of Athens,” said 
he,—if I may expand his words,—“I perceive from every- 
thing round me that you area very religious people. For, as I 
have gone about the city, I found not only countless images 
of gods we know, but even an altar with the inscription, ‘To 
an unknown god,’ raised, no doubt, to honor any god who 
might not as yet have made himself known, though possibly 
to be feared for his commanding power. The being, there- 
fore, whom ye worship without knowing him, I now set forth 
to you. The God who made the world and all things in i:— 
the Lord of heaven and earth—does not dwell in temples 
made with hands,—not even in temples so glorious as those 
above and around me,—neither is he served by external acts 
of offering, or sacrifice, or temple gifts, since, so far from 
needing anything from man, he gives life and breath, and all 
things, to all creation. 

“He has, moreover, made from one stock, and hence of 
one blood, every nation, to dwell all over the earth; having, 
beforehand, determined the time of their rise, and of their 
passing away, and the limits of their territory, that they 
might seek to find out about him, who is thus so near, grop- 
ing after him that, if it might be, they should find him. 
For it is of supreme importance that we do so, since in him 
we live, and move, and have our being, asone of your own 
poets, Aratus, says, ‘For we are, also, his offspring.’ But if 
we thus be his sons, and hence akin to him, our bosoms should 
tell us, that the Godhead cannot be capable of presentment 
in any outward human form, of gold, or silver, or stone, 
molded or sculptured by the art of man. 

“Yet the Almighty, bearing with the past ages of that 
ignorance, which has led to such conceptions of him, has, at 
last, given forth his command, that, if men would, for the 
future, escape his wrath, they must all, everywhere, repent of 
their degrading ideas of him. For he has announced that he 

’ has fixed a day, near at hand, in which he will judge the 

world righteously, by the hand of a:man—the man he has 

appointed for this great task, his representative—of whose 
designation to this office he has given convincing proof, to 
all men, by his having raised him from the dead.” 

Pau! had not as yet named Christ, but was, no doubt, about 
todoso. His address, however, was at this point summarily 
stopped by his audience. They had heard enough for the 
time. Some laughed outright at the idea of the resurrection; 
some scoffed at such folly ; but others, more serious, told him 
they would like to hear more on the subject hereafter. Yet 
he was not without converts, for several identified themselves 
with him. 


THE FIRST CONTACT OF THE GOSPEL 
WITH EUROPEAN WISDOM. 
BY ALEXANDER MCLAREN, D.D. 


“This one thing I do,” said Paul. The saying gives the 
key to his whole mental attitude in regard to literature, art, 
and politics. Fancy pictures have been drawn of him as pro- 
foundly influenced by the historical associations and glories 
of Athens. But our narrative tells us thatthe looked on them 
all from one point of view: “His spirit was stirred in 
him, when he saw the city wholly given to idolatry.” He 
was “narrow,” as deep natures must be, but it was the nar- 
rowness of a concentrated devotion to one dominant purpose. 
How grand his earnestness looks beside the triflers who called 
themselves philosophers, and were swallowed up by diseased 
thirst for novelty. They are formidable men, these one-idead 
men, especially when their one idea is as regabhand broad as 
was Paul’s. 

His address is but a fragment; for it was broken short by 
the ridicale and impatience of the frivolous crowd, who had 
heard enough when they heard of resurrection. What they 
had patience to hear only clears the way for the true message; 
but it does so effectually, and remains as a pattern for Chris- 
tian thought about and effort for the devotees of heathenism. 
It begins with recognition of the religious sentiment under- 
lying idolatry. It cannot be supposed that so consummate an 
orator as Paul would begin by irritating his audience. There- 
fore he cannot have called them “ too superstitious.” Nor can 
we suppose that he would so unconditionally approve what 
he meant to destroy as to set out with calling them “ very re- 
ligious.” Probably the Revised Version’s rendering, “ some- 
what superstitious,” conveys the meaning best. Thereis ashade 
of blame, but it is modified, and prepares for the proclamation 
of the better way. The apostle draws an unconsciously vivid 
picture of his solitary traversing of the city, with his keen eyes 
marking mainly, not its esthetic glories, but their connection 
with idolatry. The statues “that enchant the world,” and 
the incomparable grace of the temples which are still the 
lesson and the despair of the architect, were to him but “the 
objects of your worship.” The idolatry must be dead before 
a Christian eye has leisure to study the beauty of its em- 
bodiments. 

What was meant by the builder of the altar that attracted 
Paul’s special notice, when he carved its dedication “ Té an 
unknown God,” is undiscoverable, and Paul had no more 
means of knowing it than we have. He takes it as a confes- 
sion that, after all the peopled Pantheon, some man, at any 
rate, had felt that behind these majestic, fair, and often 
vicious, deities, there lay a deep abyss, an ancient silenve. 

The nobler spirits of Greece had felt this. No doubt some 
dim recognition of it had passed across the minds of many of 
Paul's hearers. Traces of it are perceptible in many idola- 
trous systems, and it forms the point of attachment to which 
the revelation of God in Christ may be fitted. 

Note the recognition that the Athenians’ worship, though 
ignorant, was worship, and that it was addressed, though its 
offerers knew it not, to the God whom Paul had to declare to 
them. That is a truth which ought ever to be held in view 
by Christian missionaries and by usall. All idolatry con- 
fesses the inextinguishable conviction that there is a diyine 
power above and behind men and their lives. It is falsely 
directed, but it witnesses to the ineradicable needs of human- 
ity. The gods many are distorted and multiplied refractions 
in a turbid medium of the One. The altars, sacrifice, and 
painful propitiations testify to the consciousness of sin and 
the need for atonement. The legends that the gods are come 
down in the likeness of men witness to hnman longing for a 
human embodiment of the divine, and the reasonableness, if 
there is a God, of his coming tomen’shelp. “The unconscious 
prophecies of heathendom” are real indications of the con- 
tents of God’s revelation. They show what men would fain 
have. That declares how God has given it them in higher 
fashion than they dreamed. 

The reading generally accepted now in verse 23 is “ what 
ye ignorantly worship,” which draws a broad line of de- 
marcation between the ignorant worship of a some one so 
utterly unknown that he is rather a somewhat, and the clear 
revelation of a personal God, which follows. 

Having thus cleared the way, and established a point of 
union between their old faiths and his new message, Paul 
begins his “setting forth.” Note that the verb in verse 23, 
rendered “ declare” in the Authorized Version, is the same 
as is used asa noun in verse 18,—“a setter forth of strange 
gods.” He accepts the account of his purpose, and only sets 
right the misconception that it was a “strange” God whom 
he proclaimed. 

The first step in his proclamation is teaching about God’s 
relation to the Cosmos. He is the creator of all things. 
This cuts at once against the doctrines of the philosophers 
and the mythologies of the populace. His universal do- 
minion follows from his relation as creator. These truths 
were familiar axioms of the monotheism in which Paul had 
been bred; but they were new in that crowd, however the 
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them. It is remarkable that the apostle, true to bis purpose 
of declaring, says not a word in support of his assertion, but 
clashes it, as it were, down before the listeners, to win its way 
by its own magnificent and, as he thinks, obvious truth, 
Argument is not always the best way of recommending God’s 
truth. We are sometimes so busy reasoning about its reason- 
ableness that we forget to proclaim it. 

Paul’s next step is to deduce from the divine relation as 
Creator and Lord the true conception of. worship. That 
truth empties all the shrines around him, as he spoke, of the 
fair divinities supposed to dwell there. It took some courage 
and very clear conviction to say that, on ground consecrated 
to Mars, and with the statue of Pallas Athene, the guardian 
of the city, rising helmed and spear-bearing close by. P 

Further, the Creator and Ruler needs nothing from men. 
True worship consists, not in bestowing, but in thankful re- 
ceiving. That cuts up by the roots the heathenish concep- 
tion of worship, which flourishes in many a place where 
Christian worship is supposed to be paid. It goes to the very 
heart of men’s relation to God. Empty hands lifted in desire 
to him, open hearts waiting to be filled, are our true worship. 
We honor him most when we bring our needs and longings, 
and find in him their satisfaction. He is the “ giving God,” 
and our best worship is to “take the cup of salvation and 
call on the name of the Lord.” What mountains of burden- 
some service and clouds of thick darkness arising from mis- 
conceiving him and his character are rolled away when we 
grasp the truth that he gives and we take, and that that 
taking is our true worship! The divine action in sustaining, 
like that in creation, establishes the true nature of men’s de- 
pendence on him, and of their worship. “Preservation is a 
continued creation.” The ever-flowing stream of beneficence 
keeps in all creatures the life imparted, and the one God is 
manifested therein. 

Then follows what might be called Paul’s philosophy of 
history (vs. 25, 26), according to which humanity is one 
whole, the parts of it disposed on earth, and the circum- 
stances of each race appointed for one great purpose; namely, 
that there should be kindled in them, by occasion of provi- 
dences and environment, yearnings after the higher good,— 
the unseen heart that ordersall. Such seeking will not bein 
vain, Observe that Paul believes that “seekers after God” 
beyond the bounds of special revelation will find him, True, 
he contemplates the frequent failure of the purpose; for 
there is an “if haply” in regard to man’s response to the 
divine partial revelations in nature and providence, as weil 
asin grace. Their “feeling after him” is like the groping 
hands of the blind put out; but there is no “if haply” in re- 
gard to the finding if they seek. Such a bélief does not make 
the fuller revelation of the gospel superogatory, as some 
people imagine. Paul understood the matter better when he 
laid these statements as the basis on which to found his 
preaching of that gospel. If men groping iu twilight are 
sure to find him whom they seek, how much more blessed 
they whom he has come to seek by the full blaze of the per- 
fect revelation of himself! 

A yet more wonderful relationship subsists. That supreme 
God who is far enough off to be felt after, is yet near every 
man, and is to be sought close at hand. No ideas of majesty 
remote, unapproachable, exhaust the true conception which, 
by the facts of life, we may frame concerning God. The 
truth which underlies pantheism, the immanence of God in 
creation, and the inherence of creatures in him, needs indeed 
to be guarded from abuse, which would be fatal to responsi- 
bility and morality ; but without it our thoughts of him and 
his relation to us are defective and cold. 

The great truth of God’s fatherhood is asserted by Paul in 
words drawn from Greek poetry,—probably from the writings 
of a fellow-Cilician. The gracefulness and wisdom of such a 
quotation are too obvious to need dwelling on. What did 


We may be very sure that he was not traversing his own 
principle that we become children of God by faith in Jesus 
Christ.. He clearly means such paternity and childhood as 
the Greek whom he quotes meant. Man’s life is a derived 
life, of which God is source. Therefore man’s nature is in 
some sense akin to his, and man is the object of his care. It 
is the fact of kinship on which Paul riext lays stress. That 
fact is the conclusive refutation of idolatry. If men are so 
much above the Works of their own hands, and more precious 
than material precious things, much more must the paternal 
Godhead be above them. He who made us, and whom we 
in some manner are like, cannot be like things that we make. 

The way is now cleared for Paul’s real message. How 
beautifully are blended, in verses 30 and 31, tenderness and 
severity, the assurance of forgiveness, the threatening of 
judgment, and the beginning of the proclamation of the 
name of Jesus. It was a daring word to’use, when speaking 
in Athens, to call their boasted wisdom “ignorance.” But 
its sharp edge is somewhat taken off by its being an allusion 
to the inscription to the unknown God. And the point of 
the clause is not so nguch to accuse as to proclaim God’s for- 
bearance. The general principle involved is that dimness of 
knowledge is diminution of guilt, 





selecter thinkers and poets had sometimes seen and spoken 


Then with what swift vigor Paul passes to declare the 


Paul mean by asserting that men are the offspring of God? 
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wholly new era of which he was the preacher. “But now.” 

That marks the coming of a time and order of things alto- 

gether different from the aforetime “then.” Little would 

that throng of listeners, beginning already to tire of this Jew, 

who talked so strange a dialect, find intelligible in a “com- 

mand of God” to “repent.” It meant a change of purpose’ 
far deeper than any change of opinions from one school to 

another. It meant an entire revolution in the direction of 
life, with unfeigned recognition that the past had been evil. 

Who was this man, that he should come and talk to them, 
Athenians, in this tone of authority, which philosopher or 
sage had never dared to use tothem? And were they, the 
Gite of the world, to be herded together with barbarians, as 
parts of “all men everywhere”? The universality of sin, 
and the humiliating demand for the same repentance from 
the scholarly sinner as from the illiterate one, have always 
been, and will always be, an offense. It wassoon Areopagus, 
it is so to-day. 

But Paul had good ground on which to urgeit. He had to 
proclaim a day of future judgment, by no Minos or Rhada- 
manthus, but by a man whom he does not name, but of whom 

t he declares that God has ordained him to be the world’s 
judge. That was startling enough ; but when he added that 
this divine appointment was made certain and declared as 
matter of faith to all men by the resurrection, no wonder 
that laughter and scoffing broke the address short off. Paul’s 
preparation for his message had little effect in conciliating, 
and none in smoothing the way for it. 

The sermon on Areopagus shows how little demonstrations 
of the folly of idolatry do to open the path for the preaching 
of the goepel. If he had been allowed to finish his sermon, 
he would, no doubt, have set forth the story of the cross, 
without which the allegation of the resurrection and judicial 
action of a man must appear “to the Greeks foolishness.” 
But we who know who He is who.is raised from the dead, and 
why he is raised, can more deeply feel the mercy, as well as 
the righteousness, which has made our Brother who died for 
us the Judge before whom we have all to stand. Our Judge 
is our Brother; therefore we may trust his authoritative for- 
giveness and understanding of our weakness. Our Brother 
is our Judge; therefore let us not trifle with his love, nor 
count on impunity unless we obey the command to repent, 
and exercise the faith in him which his resurrection is meant 
to kindle in our hearts. 


Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


ARGUMENT FOR GOD FROM NATURE. 


This lesson is the most courteous, neatest, and most logical 
argument for natural religion. But it did not amount to 
much. Nochurch grew out of it. Such arguments addresse@ 
to curiosity-hunters and news-mongers have no power. They 
can be set aside, decision can be deferred, or the arguments 
can be met with mocking. 

Paul himself saw the uselessness of such argument on such 
people, and never tried itagain. Nay, he expressly repudiated 
it; for going immediately over to Corinth, he said, “I deter- 
mined not to know anything among you but the Crucified.” 
His speech was not in the persuasive words of man’s wisdom, 
but was a showing out of the Spirit and a divine power for 
the conviction of sinners. The argument is beautifal and 
peerless for a believer, but powerless on a doubter. He needs 
another kind of power. He, a natural, intellectual, affectional 
man cannot perceive the things of the Spirit of God because 
they are spiritually, not intellectually, discerned. 

To stand on Mars’ Hill, and let the eye follow the gesture 
of the hand round that glorious sweep of mountains and sea, 
all historic, and crowded full of heroic deeds wrought in the 
proudest hour of Grecian history, is to see the matchless 
beauty of the argument in verse 24. The eloquence of 
Demosthenes in the Pnyx adjacent never had such force and 
beauty. But it could not avail. Demosthenes could make 
the people cry, “ Lead us against Philip.” But the greater 
Panl could not make the people make the greater surrender, 
and cry, “ Lead us to God.” For the greater thing, greater 
power was needed, even that of Christ crucified. 

Even fine teaching will avail only when accompanied with 
spiritual power from on high. If the teaching has not availed 
to make character, change the style, and seek a new line of 
power. . 

University Park, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Paul stood in the midst of the Areopagus, and said, Ye men of 
Athens, I perceive that ye are very religious (v. 22, as rendered 
by the American Committee of the Revisers). Paul was 
always a gentleman, as every Christian man ought to be. 
Paul did not begin his address to the Athenians by denoun- 
cing them as idolaters. His first words were complimentary, 
‘and he showed his wisdom in making them so. A lawyer, 


who had a good case and a poor jury or an ‘urfjust judge, 

would be pretty sure to ruin his cause if he should open his 

argument by telling the blunt truth about the judge or the 

jury whose favorable decision he desired. And there is no 

reason why a Christian minister, or a Christian layman, 

should show less sense, or less tact, than a lawyer, in trying 

to win an uninstructed or even a foolish person to his way of 
thinking. If you want-to turn a boy from his follies or his 
faults, in matters of dress, or appetite, or manners, don’t begin 
by calling him a fop, or a fool, or a boor, but find out some- 
thing in his conduct which you approve, and show him that 
you perceive that: You ure more likely in this way to win 
his sympathy, and to secure his attention to your counsel. 
So in dealing with a young girl on questions of amusement, 
or companions, or studies; so also in discussions with men con- 
cerning business, politics, or religion. Consider the pleasanter 
side, note the brighter things, say the kind and appreciative 
words first! It will be all the easier and all the safer to 
speak of differences afterward. 

As I passed along, and observed the objects of your worship, I 
found also an altar with this inscription, TO AN UNKNOWN GOD. 
What therefore ye worship in ignorance, this set I forth wnto you 
(v. 23). Paul must have noticed a good many aitars in 
Athens which had no point of agreement with his belief; 
but he never mentioned one of them in beginning his speech 


erence in opening his address to them. Had he begun with 


ligious discussion. 


theschool-room, or in the kitchen. He will admit, in theory 


should bé truly and actively in his service. 


upward. 


spite of their sins. 


glad and a hearty welcor: 
No preaching or teachin, 
great fact of God’s Fatherh>.1. 





repented, to the unconverted; it takes in Christians, even 
the most honored and faithful servants of Christ. Day by 
day the purest of men have reason to repent of their evil 
doing, or speaking, or thinking, or of their lack of wisest 
and most efficient Christian service. They are called to 
work again their first works, and to repent of their more 
recent sins, as they repented of their earlier ones. No option 
is left to any man. The command is imperative. He must 
repent, or suffer eternally the consequences of his refusal. It 
is all right to approach ignorant worshipers considerately, 
and to find a common starting-point in addressing them ; but 
the great truths of God’s revelation must be declared to 
them in faithfulness before we have done with our appeals 
tothem. The duty of repentance, the certainty of the judg- 
ment, and God’s provisions of salvation for those who will 
accept it according to God’s appointment, must not be con- 
cealed from those to whom we go in the name of the Lord. 


Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F, SOHAUFFLER, D.D. 


From Philippi Paul was driven by severe persecution, 
Had the Philippians only known it, they would have found in 
this man the best friend of their city, For he came to them, 


to the worshipers, There was just one altar which showed | preaching such truth as would have purged their town of all 
the outreaching of their hearts toward the invisible and un- | its evils. But they were ignorant and wicked, and so drove 
known God; and to that longing of theirs Paul made ref- | away the best man that had ever walked their streets. 


Had Paul been like some modern believers, of whom you 


denouncing Minerva, he would have finished his prospects of | have perhaps heard, he would have said, on leaving Philippi: ° 
a respectful hearing with his first sentence; but in proposing | “ Well, these Greeks evidently do not want the truth; and 
to answer a question already asked by them, he secured a | as soon as it is honestly preached they persecute the preacher, 
common starting-point. There is always some such common | I seem only to get into trouble when I proclaim the gospel. 
starting-point for speaker and hearer in a wise effort at win- | Henceforth, therefore, I will hold my peace.” But that was 
ning the oninstructed toward a better understanding of truth. | not the kind of believer that Paul was. There was necessity 
If you would influence a Roman Catholic, don’t begin by | laid on him, and he felt that if only a few were saved in each 
denouncing the worship of the Virgin Mary, or the doctrine | place it was quite worth his while to suffer persecution. He 
of purgatory, but speak of the blessed Saviour, and of the | realized keenly the value of a soul, and the awful nature of 
comforts of restful faith in him. And so in dealing with all | eternal condemnation. 

those, in the church or out of it, whom you would help up- 
ward. At the point of agreement, rather than at the point | chance to preach again, though his poor back was probably 
of divergence, is the hopeful beginning of a profitable re- | still very sore on account of his stripes endured in Philippi. 


So, when he came to Athens, he was on the lookout for a 


This opportunity soon came, and, as soon as it arrived, he 


The God that made the world, ... being Lord of heaven and | utilized it to the best of his ability. So, to-day, we havea 
earth, dwelleth not in temples made with hands (v. 24). The part of a sermon that he preached to these Athenians on 
declaration of this truth is as important now as when Paul | Mars’ Hill. 
mude it. Many a person believes that he is in God’s presence 
in the church on Sunday, who does not realize that God is | what kind of an audience the Apostle had in these Athenians. 
equally near to him all the week through,—in the stock | Remember, there was no city in the world, at that time, that 
exchange, in the potato-field, in the office, in the store, in | boasted such culture as this same Athens. For many years 


But, before we look at what he said, Jet us try to realize 


, | they had been proud of their philosophers, their poets, their 


that God is everywhere; but somehow God seems to him to | painters, their sculptors, Yes, and to this day we have no 
have pre-eminently a dwelling-place in the sanctuary. Un- | better statuary than that which was to be seen in that city in 
less he is tid of this error, he will feel that he is not so im- | great abundance. We think that to possess a single piece of 
mediately under God’s eye at one time as at another, and his | true Athenian statuary is a grand acquisition for one of our 
service of God will be less real and hearty elsewhere than in | modern museums, In that city stood one of the seven won- 
the place which he counts God’s dwelling. It is all right to | dersof the world. This was the Parthenon, a building which 
prize the church or the closet as peculiarly a place of wor- | to this day is the wonder and admiration of every architect, 
ship and of prayer, because of its associations and: their influ- | Paul did not have for his audience cannibals, as John Paton had 
ence on ourselves; but it is wrong to suppose that God is | when he went to the New Hebrides, No, they were refined 
there as he is not elsewhere. Wherever we are, there God | and cultured people, whc came from a long line of civilized 
dwells. There we are near him; there he sees us; there we | ancestors. Athens was proud of its learning, and the world 


recognizes that it had much of that to be proud of. Even in 


He made of one every nation of men (v. 26). None of us can | our times, when a city wants to boast of its culture, it likes to 
claim a natural superiority of being and nature tosour fel- | call iteelf “a modern Athens.” 
lows. We are all human. The human race isone. We 
are alike sinners, All of us need salvation. Salvation is | The sight of its idolatry made Paul very unhappy, and, the 
offered to all. The Chinese, the Indians, the negroes, are | longer he stayed there, the more his spirit burned within 
children of one Father with the proudest of us. A word of| him. At last he was forced to speak. And what was it that 
contempt for any one of them is a word against a child of | he said to these cultured folk? Did he tell them that they 
our Father in heaven, and every such word our Father hears | needed a little more culture, or that they must make some 
ang condemns. A word of Jove for them is a brotherly word, | slight change in their lives? No. He told them that they 
which our Father and theirs hears only to commend. And | were utterly ignorant of the truth, and that they should cease 
this is a truth which ought to be put kindly but squarely, by | at once from worshiping gods of marble, however beautiful 
every preacher or teacher, who would heip men onward and | they were as specimens of art. He told them that the God 


Yet— Yet what? Yet Athens was a very wicked city. 


whom they ignorantly sought after had revealed himself to 


Being then the offepring of God (v. 29). Because God is our | men in the person of the Lord Jesus Christ, and that to him 
Father, wé may be sure that his love for us is a Father's love. | they should at once turn. He told them that this Jesus had 
Even though we have sinned against him, and grieved him, | been raised by the mighty power of God from the dead, and 
we may be sure that his Jove for us remains. God’s love is | that one day he would judge the world by this same Jesus. 
not limited to his good children, his obedient, trustful chil- | He told them that God called on them, the cultured men of 
dren. He loves the unthankful and the evil among his off- | Athens, to repent, so that they might have pardon, and so 
spring. He does not love their sins, but he loves them in | gain peace with God. This is the substance of what he said 
And when they would have forgiveness, | that day. 
and be the confiding, obedient, grateful children of God, they 
may turn to him as a wayward and repentant child would | They listened for a while, and then they began to laugh. 
turn toward a loving, ea thly father, in full assurance of a | The idea of a resurrection seemed very funny to them, and 
to that father’s home and heart. | they mocked at it. So to-day there are some very “cultured” 
‘ruthful t):4t is not based on this | men who follow in the wake of these Athenians, and smile 


And how did these educated men receive the sermon? 


contemptuously when we preach a resurrection. Is it not 


Tim@é of ignorance . .. God ow - voked ;, but now he command- | passing strange that these hearers never seemed to think it 
eth men that they should all everywhere repent (v. 30). There are | absurd to first make a statue of marble and then worship it, 
no exceptions recognized here; “all, everywhere.” Nobody | and yet thought it an absurd thing to talk of God’s power to 
can claim that he is exempted from that category. It does | raise men from the dead? But so menare. They trust their 
not even limit the command to those who have never | own foolish conceite, and then dare to mock at that revela- 



























































































































































’ lesson that we are to learn; and, in making application of it 
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tion which Almighty God has given. So.some of them said, 
“ We will hear thee again of this matter ;” and others said, 
“ What will this babbler cay?” And they went their way, 
and thought that they had done a wise thing. 

Nevertheless, Pau) had some fruitage from his sermon; for 
a certain woman named Damaris and a man called Dionysius 
believed, and some others with them. They formed the nu- 
cleus of a church in Athens. 

And now, what application can we make of the experience 
of Paul in Athens to ourselves in modern times? It seems 
to me that we, in these days, are in much danger of falling 
into the mistake that the Athenians fell into. We are ever 
lauding this age as the age of progress, and praising ourselves 
as so “cultured.” There are not wanting those who say that 
we have gotten beyond the old gospel of the grace of God, 
and that for our enlightened age we must have a new gospel. 
So one preaches the gospel of evolution, and another the 
gospel of humanitarianism, and another that of education, 
and so on to the weary end. “ Athenians” they are, all of 
them, and they have no power in all their nostrums for the 
woes of humanity. If culture could have saved men, Athens 
would not have been what she was. But it is not culture, but 
conversion, that men need. “ Ye must be born again,” said 
the Son of God ; and meré education will not do in the place 
of the new birth. Men are dead in trespasses and sins, and 
this is true of the philosopher and of the fool. Unless they 
have received new life in their souls from the Spirit of God, 
they are as dead in this nineteenth century as were those 
men on Mars’ Hill in the first century. This, then, is the 


to ourselves, we may well again ask that question which the 
jailer asked, “ What must I do to be saved?” and we shall 
again get the answer that Paul gave to him. 

New York City. 


HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Review the preceding lesson,—the shameful scourging at 
Philippi, and the story of the jailer. To-day we learn of 
Paul in another city. 

Athens.—That was the name of one of the most famous 
of cities at that time. It was in Greece, where were the 
wisest scholars, the most learned men, the finest artists in the 
world. Paul left his traveling companions for a while, and 
went on alone to Athens, where they might follow. Paul 
walked about the strange streets for the first few days, look- 
ing at the beautiful buildings and statues. That is just about 
as you would do, if you were in the city of London or Paris, 
Paul knew the language he heard around him, for he was a 
fine Greek scholar, and could understand all he saw and 
heard. What did Paul see? A city full of idols; and his 
spirit burned within him at the sight. There were moun- 
tains not far away, and a rocky hill within the city. On this 
hill were splendid temples built of marble; on the leading 
streets were monuments, idols, and images; and on the roofs 
of buildings were figures of different gods or goddesses. 
There were monuments to scholars and poets, and on one of 
the rocky hills a bronze statue of a goddess, so large and high 
that, when the sun shone on it, sailors far off at sea could see 
the shining lance in her hand, and the helmet on her head. 
There were marble gods and altars of every kind,—the god 
of spring, of grain, of flowers, of music, of fortune, and even 
altars without names, lest they should miss honoring some 
god whom they thought could give honor or favor. 

Paul Reasoning.—Do you think that Paul could keep silent 
iu a place where everybody talked and asked questions? He 
was a philosopher and scholar himself, and he soon found 
out that the people spent most of their time out of doors, to 
tell or to hear some new thing. There were a few Jews in 
Athens, and Paul went to their synagogue ; and every day in 
the market-places he met people who wanted to talk with 
him. What did Paul talk about? “What did Paul always 
talk of when any would listen? When he spoke of Jesus, 
having died and risen again, some of them called him “a 
bebbler,” and some said, “ He is setting forth strange gods.” 

Mars’ Hill.—More and more of the scholars and poets heard 
of this babbling Jew, and wanted to hear himemore, They 
took hold of him, and led him towards Mars’ Hill, a rock 
hich lay close to the Acropolis. There were steps cut in 
the rocks which led to a platform on the level top, and in the 
reck seats were cut, where the great audience could be seated. 
They led Paul up these great stone steps, and said to him, 
“ May we know what this new teaching is?” They said he 

hed brought new things to their ears, and they wanted him 
to tell the meaning. They were wise heathen. You must 
not think they were common ignorant people, for they were 
scholars, and learned writers and speakers ; they knew almost 
everything else, but they did not know God. Do you call 
that being very wise? Were they really rich in knowledge, 
if they did not know anything of that wisdom which is bet- 
ter than silver and more precious than rubies? 
What Paul Said.—He stood up in sight of the crowd, under 
the blue sky, the still, cool air carrying each word to the ears 





ship, and he knew they had many gods; for there were many 
thousands in that one city. Paul told them that, as he passed, 
he saw an altar with these words, “To an unknown god.” 
How glad Paul was to say to them kindly, “ The God whom 
you worship and do not know, I will help you, to know.” 
Paul was brave and wise. Any one who set up a new god, 
unless the rulers approved, would be punished with death. 
Paul did not offer a new god, but offered to help them to 
know the one whom they worshiped as a nameless god. He 
pointed to the sky, the sun, the sea, and the mountains, and 
said it was the real God, whom they knew not, who made 
all the world and all in it. Paul had seen their offerings of 
garlands and flowers, and their care of the sculptured gods, 
He could point towards the city-full of images, and tell them 
that our God needs nothing that men’s hands could bring, 
and he does not stay in temples made with hands. 

What God had Done for Them.—Although they had not 
known him, yet how well he knew each one of them. Paul 
told them he had given life to every one of them, for he 
made all who dwell on the earth ; that he gave them fruitful 
seasons and every blessing. Paul told them that God sent 
all these things to draw them to himself, that they might 
long to know the one who gave them so much. Paul told 
them that one of their own poets had written something 
which meant the same,—that in him we live and move, 
and have our being. Is that true of every child now? Had 
those Greek scholars ever heard the verse you know so well, 
— Remember thy Creator”? Could we live, or move, with- 
outGod? Feel the little moving pulse in your wrist, or your 
beating heart. Could any but God keep it moving? Conld 
any of those gods of marble or silver or gold do that,—gods 
that were carved by men’s hands ? 

What God, has Commanded.—Paul was kind, but he would 
not hide the truth. He told the people that God had not 
been angry because they did not know him before, but now 
he had sent his Son to show his love to them, and he com- 
manded men everywhere to repent, to turn from sin, and 
turn to him as the only living God. He told them he had 
appointed a day to judge all the world. He said the judge 
was to be the man Jesus, whom he had sent,—the one who 
died, and had risen from the dead. His rising from the grave 
gave proof that it was true that God would judge the world, 
when all the dead should rise, and be rewarded or punished 
for what they had done in life. 

What the People Said.—They listened well while Paul 
talked of their gods and altars. They did not understand 
that God is a spirit who is with us and in us, if we worship 
in spirit and truth, They listened, but when Paul talked of 
one having been raised from the dead, they did not want to 
hear more. They believed that to die was to go to sleep and 
never wake, and they mocked Paul. Wedo not know if they 
laughed aloud, or how they interrupted him, but they let him 
know they had heard enough. Some, perhaps out of empty 
politeness, said, “ We will hear more of this some time ;” but 
we do not know that Paul spoke in Athens again. Are there 
any such heare?s now, whosay, “Some time I will think of 
these things” ? 

Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY H. B, TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.8, 


“Pau Stoop In THE Mipst oF THE AREOPAGUS.”—That 
rocky knoll, where, with no roof save the open canopy of 
heaven, the antique court of Areopagus held its sittings, re- 
mains as it was when the solitary Jew of Tarsus, at the bid- 
ding of the philosophers of Athens, mounted the steps hewn 
out of the cliff, which every visitor to Athens treads to-day. 
I have often examined that mass of rugged rock, separated 
by a small ravine from the Acropolis or citadel of Athens, on 
which towered over all the surrounding buildings the Parthe- 
non, or Temple of Minerva, still in its ruin the most magnifi- 
cent of skeletons. At the southeast corner isa flight of twenty 
steps hewn out of the rock, which forms a wall on either side. 
At the top is the court of Areopagus itself, with a square 
space artificially leveled, and seats hewn out of the native 
rock rising in tiers one behind the other, so as to form a 
small theater. In front of these, at the top of the steps on 
either side, are three steps, leading to two small platforms 
facing each other, chiseled out of the rock on the one side, 
and simply leveled on the other. These were called the 
stones of Impudence and of Insglence. On the one stood the 
accuser in a trial; on the other, the defendant. On one of 
these Paul must have stood and proclaimed to the philoso- 
phers the doctrine of the resurrection of the dead, after re- 
vealing to them “an unknown god.” There is, perhaps, no 
historical site so certainly identified and so absolutely un- 
changed as this, where, more than two thousand years ago, 
the statesmen of Athens addressed the then first assembly in 
the world. Around Paul, as he stood, there was a “maze of 
temples, not only crowning the Acropolis, but little fanes 
clustered on its precipitous side, and stately temples, like 
those of Theseus and Zeus, still remaining spread on the 





of people used to listening to great scholars. Paul began, 





rock of Areopagus, was the Temple of Victory ; and, rising far 
above all these marble piles, the colossal bronze statue of 
Minerva,—a landmark to the mariner miles out at sea. He 
looked round on all these proofs of magnificence as he boldly 
proclaimed “the Lord of heaven and earth, dwelleth not in 
temples made with hands.” Amidst their bewildering num- 
ber he remembered that, as he had walked up from the port 
of Pireus to Athens, among the altars and statues which 
lined the great road, he had looked closely at one old altar 
by the wayside,—an altar seen and mentioned by other trav- 
tlers,—which bore the inscription, ‘To an unknown god.” 
Probably—for his sight was feeble—he had not noticed that 
many of the statues behind the altars on that road were no 
longer topped with the heads of Grecian gods, but by the coarse 
features of Roman magistrates and consuls. It was a common 
saying about Athens that it was easier to find there a god 
thana man, What a striking contrast to Tacitus’ description” 
of Jerusalem, evidently in a tone of surprise: “They admit 
no images in their city, not even in their temples!” 


The College, Durham, England. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING. 


“To an Unknown Gop.”—There were probably more 
altars than one to unknown gods. During a terrible plague, 
in which at least a quarter of the population of Athens per- 
ished, physicians %ere bewildered, and incantations were 
seen to be useless. Amid the prevailing horror and death, 
and fearful lawlessness begotten of despair, the “ supersti- 
tious” character of the Athenians was illustrated by driving 
sheep and goats out on the Areopagus, and slaughtering them 
on the spot where each lay down, as a sacrifice “to the god 
concerned.” A similar superstition may be traced in the 
custom of the Arabs, who, for the purposes of vows, etc., fre- 
quent certain trees, associated for them with some divine in- 
fluence, even when unconnected with the name of any saint. 
Rags tied to the twigs register vows paid. Trees are often 
covered with these. 

“We Ovent not To THINK THAT THE GODHEAD Is LIKE 
Unto GoLp...GRAVEN By ART AND Device oF MAn.”—The 
chief glory of Athens was the “miracle” of the art of Phi- 
dias, the chryselephantine statue of Athena, enshrined in 
the beautiful Parthenon, with face, hands, and feet of pure 
ivory, the figure draped in coverings of solid gold. The 
weight of gold employed was not less than forty-four talents, 
and the statue was nearly forty feet high. Another statue of 
the virgin goddess, in bronze, stood in the open air,mear by. 
It must have been about seventy feet in height, towering 
above the Parthenon, “so that the point of its spear and the 
crest of its helmet were visible off the promontory of 
Sunium to ships approaching Athens.” Among the sons of 
Abraham in the line of Isaac and Jacob, idols finally disap- 
peared with the Babylonian captivity, but in the lines of 
Ishmael and Esau idolatry lingered long. The destruction 
of the images in the Ka’ba, and the trumpet call of Mo- 
hammad to the worship of the one true God, opened a new 
era for the swarthy children of the deserts. The observed 
tendency to associate the divine with special forms in wor- 
ship, as well as the felt influence of old associations, led to 
the universal prohibition of pictures and images of any kind, 
for any purpose whatever. Islam forbids the making of 
representations of God, and also of man, for he is “in the 
image of God.” 

“ Tue Tims oF IcNorANCcE.”—In his scanty knowledge of 
the New Testament, probably here Mohammad found the 
phrase he uses to describe the darkness of idolatry that 
brooded over the Arabian Peninsula previous to his advent: 
El-Jahiliyah,—“ the time of ignorance.” The resemblance 
in the use of the phrase is at least striking. 


Tiberias, Palestine. 





QUESTION HINTS. 


BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 


FOR THE TEACHER, 


For review, the superintendent’s questions on the previous 
lesson may be used. 

1, In THessatonica (vs. 1-9).—Whither did Paul and 
Silas go from Philippi? What shows that Luke remained 
behind? (Acts 16:17; 17:1; 20: 5,6.) Where was Thes- 
salonica? What was the importance of the place? How 
long did Paul preach there? To whom? With what result? 
What drove the apostles from the city? How far was the 
charge, that these were turning the world upside down, a true 
one? When were Paul’s letters to the Thessalonians written? 
How do they rank, in order of time, among the books of the 
New Testament? 

2. In Berea (vs. 10-15).—Whither did Paul, Silas, and 
Timothy go from Thessalonica? Where was Berea? What 
was the character of the Bereans? How does the description 
given of them mark them as more noble than the Thessalo- 
nians? What success had Paul in his preaching? How was 
his work at Berea broken up? Where did he go next? Who 
were left behind at Berea? 
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3. At ATHENS (vs. 16-21)—Where is Athens? What 
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sorfie of the famous achievements of this city in 
warfare? Who were some of the great Athenian statesmen? 
What great philosophers had taught in Athens? What had 
been she triumphs of Athens in art? in literature? What 
bad Athens done for the social progress of the world? 
Wherein was Athens weak? What were some of the vices 
her religion fostered? What were some of the false and 
demoralizing views of God and heaven that it taught? How 
did Paul begin his work there? What were the charac- 
teristic and opposing views of the Stoics and Epicureans? 
What and where was the Areopagus? Why was it so called? 
What famous court had its meetings there? What charac. 
teristic of the Athenians made Paul sure of an audience? 

4. Aw Unxown Gop (vs. 22, 23).—Where did Paul get 
the form of address with which his speech begins? In what 
ways did the Greeks show themselves to be “ very religious” ? 
Were they too religious, or not religious enough? How 
would more religion have simplified their religious practices 
and ideas? How many altars, such as Paul describes, are 
known to have been at Athens? Where were they set up? 
What was the origin of them? What law of the Athenians 
made it wise for Paul to introduce the preaching of the new 
religion under this pretext of “an unknown god”? Why 
was his preaching more likely to succeed because he thus be- 
gins from their own religion and practices? What would 
have been the effect if Paul’s address had begun with a con- 
demnation of their idolatrous forms of worship ? 

5. A DiscovERED Gop (vs. 24-28).—How does Paul’s pic- 
ture of God as the Creator differ from the Greek ideas? How 
do the temples on which Paul then looked compare with the 
other temples of the world? What are we taught is the 
chosen temple of God? (1 Cor.3:17.) Why Has God so 
honored men? What needs of their gods did the Greeks 
think they supplied by their sacrifices? What similarly be- 
littling ideas of God do we Christians sometimes entertain? 
How did the Athenians think themselves separated, in their 
origin, from other men? How does the Christian doctrine 
of the unity of the human race operate to bless the world? 
“Determined their appointed seasons” (v. 26),—appointed 
for what? In what ways do heathen nations seek the Lord? 
What have they to help them in their search? If God is 
always near all men, why is he so hard to find? How far is 
it true that all men, whether they love Ged or not, live and 
have their being in him? What obligation is thus made 
binding on all men? But how does a true Christian live in 
God? From what Greek poets does Paul quote in verse 28? 

6. ‘A’Ristw Anp AscenpdeD Gop (vs. 29-81).—How does a 
materialistic view of God degrade man? What reference to 
the surroundings is to be found in verse 29? in 31? Whatis 
the harm in using pictures or statues,—even, as some say, “to 
assist us in gaining an idea of God” ? (John 4: 24.) What 
vices, in heathen religions, grow out of their low conception 
of the deity? When is it that “ignorance of the law is no 
excuse”? Why is it a blessing to bring the ignorant to # 
knowledge of the law, even with all its responsibilities? 
What are some of the sins of which “all men, everywhere,” 
have to repent? What is the bearing of verse 31 on the 
theory that the only judgment is one which comes to every 
man at his death? What is the only way to prepare for our- 
selves safety in that great judgment day? Who is “that 
man whom he hath ordained”? “Ordained” to what? How 
is Christ’s resurrection an assurance of his authority asa 
judge? Is the address given here in full, or in outline? 
Why did the Athenians stop Paul here? How does the doc- 
trine of the resurrection appeal to the conscience and touch 
the practical life? What was the result of Paul’s preaching 


_ in Athens? 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


1, What two cities did Paul visit on the way from Philippi 
to Athens? 2. How was he driven from each? 3, Where 
did Paul preach in Athens? 4, What kind of religion had 
the Athenians? 5. What was the substance, then, of what 
Paul preached to them? (golden text.) 6. What great com- 
ing event did he hold up before them as a warning? 7. 
What proof did he give them that Christ would some day 
judge all men? 


Boston, Mass. 





SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Fear of the unseen powers has been one of the most potent 
of social forces throughout the earlier stages of social devel- 
opment;—“the times of ignorance.” Even in later days, 
when revelation and science have co-operated to establish 
the truth of a unified and beneficent order in the world, men 
continue timid towards the unseen, imagined powers,— 


“ The life that haunts the emptiness 
And horror of the dark.” 


As we now see, the usages reported by the collectors of 
folk-lore are remnants of the primitive paganism. Thus, 
whoever spills the salt shall ward off harm by throwing some 
over his left shoulder, to the being who stands there. Our 
pagan forefathers believed life was full of such beings. They 
crowded men on every side. Each family, each neighbor- 


hood, had itsown. They were capricious, and easily offended. 
It was hard, if not impossible, to keep from alienating them, 
and, when once they took offense, they were sure to wreak 
their anger. Some were benevolent, such as the spirits at- 
tached to certain families for their protection. These would 
do as they were told by the house-master, and would escort a 
friend to the end of his journey, if so directed. It was an 
expensive business to bid a man good-by (“God be wi’ ye”) 
in those days, as it dispensed with the care these beings exer- 
cised ‘until they returned from this errand. Christianity 
unified the spiritual world for men, by showing them a 
Father in heaven, whose will was wrought by the hosts of 
good spirits who “walk the earth unseen,” and minister to 
human need, and by assuring them of his protection and that 
of the angels against the bad ones. 

The Greeks called these unseen beings daimons, whence 
our word demon, whose meaning is much more limited. The 
daimon might be a god, might be Zeus himself. Or it might 
be the still living spirit of some dead man, who had power 
to bless or to injure the living. One and all these daimons 
had to be propitiated by gifts, offerings, consecrations, and 
festivals. Paul tells them that they are “too much afraid of 
daimons.” He does not challenge or dispute their exist- 
ence. The early Christians generally believed that Zeus, 
Pan, and the rest, were real existences, who actually spake 
to men through their oracles at Delphi, Dordona, and other 
places, until the coming of Christ silencedthem. Like Mil- 
ton, they identified them with the fallen angels. Paul passes 
that by, and goes on to set forth a truth which makes theis 
existence and their non-existence equally a matter of indif- 
ference. He told them of a God who was not, like their 
deities, a part of nature, but its Creator; who therefore was 
not subject to fate, but Lord of all things. He told of a God 
who was not a local or national deity, like theirs, but the 
creator of national life and all its conditions, in space and 
time. 

In the light of this disclosure, Paul well could go forward 
to proclaim the brotherhood of mankind, the truth which 
was to break down the barrier between Greek and Barbarian, 
to secure the recognition of human rights, and to make possi- 
ble a state based on neighborhood, and not on kinship, Thus 
worthily, at the center of Hellenic ideas, did the apostle to 
the Gentiles proclaim the truths which were to create a 
Christian civilization grander and more human than that of 
the Hellenes, 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





WE ARE HIS CHILDREN. “4 





GOD comaanos US, 


WILL JUDGE 
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| CREATED 
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| GOD IS A SPIRIT, 


POWERFUL. 
_ PRESENT. 
HOLY. 
LOVING. 


JESUS SAID, 
I AND MY FATHER ARE ONE. 











HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS, 


“ Jesus shall reign where’er the sun.” 
“ Ye Christian heroes, go proclaim.” 
“ Tell it out among the nations.” 

“ Watchman! tell us of the night.” 

“ O’er the gloomy hills of darkness,” 
“ The morning light is breaking.” 

“ If I were a voice.” 

“ There’s a wideness in God’s mercy.” 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


Here is an illustration of a wise method of dealing with 
unbelievers. Paul approaches his hearers with a courteous 
and kindly recognition of their best spirit. He finds a com- 
mon standing-ground for him and them. Then he points 
them to a higher truth, which they have failed to give 
prominence to. The Fatherhood of God, and the resulting 
brotherhood of man, he lays before them with the comfort of 
all that these truths include. In the light of their relations 
to God, Pau] reminds his hearers of their accountability and 
their shortcomings; and he summons them to repent in 
preparation for their facing of Jesus Christ as their final 
Judge. 





It is important to begin with men at their present stand- 
ing-ground ; but it is also important not to end with them 





there. Our start with unbelievers should be in order to 
secure their progress from that point of starting. It is im- 
portant for us to emphasize the loving Fatherhood of God; 
but it is also important to make our fellows realize with us 
our lack of perfectness as children of God, and our duty of 
turning from our sins in order to be ready for giving account 
to him, 

It is not right for us to let it appear to unbelievers whom 
we address, that we have nothing in common with them, 
We need to show our fellow-feeling with them as they are, 
Nor is it right for us to let them think that they are just 
where they ought to be. We need to convince them that 
there are better things for them to attain to, and that it is 
high time for them to begin moving in the direction of those 
better things. 


ADDED POINTS. 


Where we stand is our present post of duty and of privi- 
lege. It is not a question of whether we should have chosen 
this opportunity, but whether we shall improve it, now that 
we are here. 

If you would know what to say, you must know to whom 
you are to speak. Your scholars must be studied by you, as 
well as your lessons. 

Men have unintelligent outreachings after good, as men 
often have unconscious tendencies toward evil. We should 
help men toward the good that they are ignorantly feeling 
for, and away from the evil that they unintentionally incline 
toward. 

The plan of God takes in individuals as well as planets, 
He is not only the creator of all of us, but he is the loving 
Father of each one of us. 

God is nearer than we are ready to admit. He is more 
loving and tender than we can realize. 

All of us and each of us have sins to repent of. And God 
commands us, all and each, to repent of our sins. 

Our Saviour is our Judge. He before whom we are to 
appear is the One who died for us, 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1893. 





Manitoba, provincial, at Portage La Prairie................ July 5-7 
Missouri, state, at Springfield... ......06..cs0ssecseesneveeees July 12-14 
North Dakota, state, at Devil’s Lake.............06+......J aly 12-14 
Wisconsin, state, at Monona Lake ............65..c.00eeeeeenee July 26 
Kentucky, state, at Ashland ...............cccceeee seeees August 22-24 
North Carolina, state, at Greensboro’................+ August 22-24 
Seventh International, at St. Louis, Mo.........Aug. 31 to Sept. 2 
World’s Sevond, at St. Louis, Mo...................... September 4-6 
Pennsylvania, state, at Pittsburgh................0 - October 10-12 





PREACHING AT THE CHICAGO BIBLE 
INSTITUTE. 


A long room with cream-tinted walls; at the farther 
end a large platform, with a piano and two organs; 
chairs for about five hundred people,—this is the Bible 
Institute lecture-room. ' 

On June 20 this room was packed, to listen to an ad- 
dress by the Rev. B. Fay Mills. On the platform with 
Mr. Moody and Mr. Mills were Mr. Towner, Mr, Steb- 
bins, John Burke, H. H. McGranahan, Mrs. Pierson, 
and a chorus of thirty voices. 

The choir chanted “The earth is the Lord’s,” and 
“God is our refuge and strength,” and then led the 
audience in two or three hymns, closing with “ Halle- 
lujah for the cross.” This was congregational singing 
in its best sense, for every one joined in the grand an- 
them. ‘ 

Three brief prayers, the last by Mr. Moody, in which 
he tenderly remembered those who had been converted 
under Mr, Mills’s preaching in the past year, and Mr, 
Mills stepped forward and began his address. 

“Sydney Smith is reported to have said that, if you 
would give him the luxuries of life, he would do without 
the necessities. Many are trying to live in the service 
of God upon the luxuries, without the necessities, I 
believe we all ought to be witnesses for Christ in life and 
testimony ; but I believe, still farther, that God has called 
some to proclaim his messages. What is essentially 
necessary to be a minister of Jesus Christ? If weare to 
proclaim the gospel with power, we need to be conscious 
of a definite call ; and the reality of this call is proven 
by the testimony of the works and signs which will fol- 
low his ministry, and also by the commendation of the 
children of God. A man is never a prophet simply by 
wishing to be a prophet. One of the great needs of to- 
day is a John the Baptist, and, if we were to call for vol- 
unteer John the Baptists, many would be willing to be 
Johns. But a man must be called of God; and the men 





of old were called of God, and they knew it, What did it 
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matter to Elijah what was the thought of the king, so long 
as he had his call from the King of kings? This man, 
with all the conscious dignity of power belonging to a 
man who knew he was called of God, could call upon the 
elements to work his will. So also with Elisha, They 
went down to the Jordan together, the waters divided, 
and they passed through. Dr. Parkhurst, of Milwaukee, 
speaking on this point, said, ‘It must have been a very 
testing time for Elisha. They walked down to the Jor- 
dan and passed through dry shod, and the sons of the 
prophets looking on. If Elisha had been like some of 
the rest of us, he would have wanted to creep down behind 
some bushes and try the experiment before he could be 
sure whether Jordan would divide, but he had to march 
down boldly in the face of all of them. There was never 
@ moment when a man showed more confidence in what 
God told him than when he lifted that mantle and smote 
the water.’ 

“The men whom God can use are those who are not 
only in conscious communion with God, but who know 
that God has called them to a definite work. I would 
rather. my tongue were torn out by the roots, I would | 
rather paralysis would strike me, I would rather be 
buried in an unknown grave, than to try to speak for 
God if I did not know that I had a message from God to | 
deliver. Be assured that your audience will never believe 
that you are speaking from God unless you believe it 
from the depths of your being. 

“The next thing for a man or woman is a definite 
knowledge of what God has tried to teach through his 
Word. There are some things which we have to learn 
through individual teaching from God, which you can- 
not learn out of that book. Christ said, when he was | 
leaving his disciples,‘I have yet many things to say | 
unto you, but ye cannot bear them now.’ They were to 
learn them through the teaching of the Holy Spirit. 
There are some things which a man must learn from his 
own experience, which this wonderful book cannot teach 
him. But there is no experience which is genuine, and 
no Christian power which is genuine, which cannot be 
tested by the Word of God. 

“Tt is an awful thing to go through an audience, and 
say, ‘Are youa Christian?’ and then to sit down and lead 
each inquirer to God. Some cannot do it because they 
do not know their Bibles. I have wished a great many 
times that every individual might come to this Bible as 
though he had never come to it before; that he might 
realize that the Holy Spirit is his best interpreter. You, 
will make a great mistake if you think that any teacher 
ean teach you all there is in the Word of God. There 
is a part of the teaching of God, concerning the. teaching 
of this Book, which will have to be taught you in the holy 
of holies, where even your mother, your wife, or your 
best friend, cannot come. The word will have to become 
@ part of your own soul.... 

“Some years ago a train was trying to run through a 
blizzard on the Northern Pacific. They could not see 
their way at all; every little while the train would stop, 
and the brakeman would call out the name of the station, 
and people get out into the blinding storm and disappear, 
and the train would go on. Sometimes you have seen a 
man, and’ said that man was about thirty-five years of 
age, and yet if you only saw the top of his head you 
would say he was aboutseventy. There was such a man 


then. * There were a lady and little child on that train, 
and they were very anxious for fear that they should not 
get off at the right station. This man said to them, 





* Never fear, I know the stations; I will put you off.’ 
The train stopped at the station before hers, and the 
passengers got out into the storm. The train went on, 
and presently stopped again. 


ing blizzard. After they had run on some distance’ he 
heard the brakeman call out the station at which he 
supposed he had put the woman off. The man rushed 
frantically forward, crying, ‘What do youymean? You 


| 


| 





“Another essential thing is entire consecration to Jesus 
Christ. I believe if the standard of consecration found 
among the church to-day is what God wants, then the 
church of Jesus Christ was never intended for a witness 
of God. I believe in all there is in man belonging unto 
God, and all there is in God belonging unto man. The 
question with us is this, Have I given up the very last 
thing unto Almighty God? I believe that Abraham 
was willing to be called the friend of God, but he never 
reached the place God wanted him until he put the 
knife to the throat of Isaac. But he had had other tests 
before. A man does not come to that point all at once. 
I think this was a very natural thing to have come to 
him from God. The people round about him were sell- 
ing their sons for the false gods, and the thought had 
doubtless been running through his mind, Should I be 
willing to do that for God? There was another thing. 
God had promised him, ‘In Isaac shall thy seed be 
called.’ Isaac was an unmarried man, but Abraham 
staggered not at the promise. He had to know when 
God spoke to him, and this indicates a high degree of 
consecration, He had done other things at the call of 
God before ; but when he took the knife, and put it to the 
throat of Isaac, it was then that God said to him, ‘ Now 
I know that thou lovest me, because thou hast done this 
thing.’ J think.it was the last act, it was the end of 
Abraham’s testing. So to-day God may be asking the 


| last thing of some of us... . 


“There is a fourth essential thing; and that is the 
definite, conscious appropriation of the baptism of the 
Holy Ghost. I know there are those who would not 
agree with me; but I cannot read the ‘Bible without be- 
Heving that in the early days of this dispensation it 
was just as much expected that a man should be bap- 
tised with the Holy Ghost as with water, and that the 
man who will fulfil the conditions to-day can know 
the experience of that room at Pentecost. I believe 
that, ever since the apostolic age, those men or women 
who have done God’s work with mighty power, have 
lived in a consciously renewed experience of the bap- 
tism of the Holy Ghost. It was so with Luther; it was 
so with both the Wesleys; it was so with Whitfield; it 
was so with Charles G. Finney. It is so with every liv- 
ing servant of God to-day that knows what it is to see 
men mightily swayed by spiritual influence. 

“ Do not misunderstand me. Do not think such a bap- 
tism of power would make us all preachers of Jesus 
Christ. I think men might sometimes have their call 
like the colored brother who told of having seen in the 
heavens three blazing letters, ‘G. P, C.,’ and inter- 
preted them to mean ‘Go Preach Christ.’ Another 
brother arose, and said he had no doubt that the brother 


‘had seen the letters as described, but he differed with 


his interpretation of them; he thought that the letters 
meant ‘Go Pick Cotton,’ I think it would be much 
better fora man to go pick cotton in the power of the 
Holy Ghost than to go and preach the gospel without 
knowing that he was definitely sent by Christ... . 

“A minister who has since been mightily used of God, 
preached earnestly to his congregation, and then be- 
sought all who were anxious about their souls to come 
forward to the altar; but no one came. The second 
night he did the same, and said, ‘ Will you come to the 
altar?’ and no one came. And the third night, and 
the fourth night, and the fifth, and sixth, and seventh, 
he called for some one to come to Christ; and no one 
came. He went home and said to his wife, ‘There is 
something wrong with me. God never meant his minis- 
ters to preach like this.’ She said, ‘Oh! you are get- 
ting blue.’ ‘No; I need the power of the Holy Spirit.’ 
‘Well, if you feel this, Iam sure I do more.’ Hand in 


‘This is your station,’ | hand they knelt that night, and besought God for his 
said the gentleman, and hurried her out into the blind- | power. 


Again he went before his congregation, with 
the same result as before. The second night was like 
the previous ones; but that one woman, the minister's 
wife, knelt at the altar, and beside her knelt her bhus- 
band. The third and fourth and fifth and sixth nights 


stopped at that station a little way back.’ ‘No, that | they knelt at the altas,—the only people who were will- 


was not a station. 


We only stopped because some-| ing to do so. Again they. sought the Lord in their 


thing was wrong with the engine. That was away out home; and there into their empty hearts God poured 


on the prairie.’ ‘My God! 


I put a woman and child | the fulness of himself. And that night he preached the 
off there.’ The train backed down, and stopped as | word of God as never before. 


Twenty-seven grown 


near as possible to the place where the woman and | people dated their conversion from that hour. 


child had left it. They found them dead, and that 


man’s hair turned snow white, and because of that | Ghost? 


“O friends! have you received the power of the Holy 
Have you given up the last thing? The only 


action he will go sorrowing to his grave. Suppose, be- | unconditional promise in the Bible is this (and this, too, 
cause of your ignorance of this way of life, your diree- | is conditional): ‘Ask, and ye shall receive; seek, and 
tions to some poor man would cause him to lose his | ye shall find; knock, and it shall be opened unto you. 


soul. Maybe you have done this. 


If men handle a|... If ye then, being evil, know how to give good gifts 


trust dishonestly, we put them in prison, but wh» t<henld unto your children, how much more will your heavenly 


be said of a man who is false to God? 


Father give the Holy Spirit unto them that ask him.’” 





BOOKS AND WRITERS. 
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BOOKS ABOUT BOOKS* ; 


Under the above title has been begun an English 
series of volumes for the collector, the bibliophile, or the 
reader. Messrs. C. L. and M. A. Elton write of The 
Great Book Collectors; W. J. Hardy, of Book Plates; 
F. Madan, of Books in Manuscript; E. G. Duff, of Early 
Printed Books; A. W. Pollard (the editor of the series), 
of The Decoration of Books; and H. P. Horne, of Book 
Bindings. The three first volumes are now out; the 
three last are still to appear. As will be surmised,the 
set is one of no great importance; but of the volumes. 
now ready, at least one, Mr, Madan’s account of Books 
in Manuscript, has some use beyond that of the amuse- 
ment of the dilettante or the connoisseur. One hardly 
knows where to find, in another book, so comprehensive 
and weil arranged a statement of the sources, conditions, 
locations, prices, and utilities of book manuscripts; and 
the author’s chapters, therefore, will prove serviceable 
for American librarians, who, notwithstanding the mani- 
fest disadvantages of a new world, in this matter, are 
already custodians or would-be purchasers of manuscripts 
of no mean value, 

Recent text-books in literature have not been so 
numerous that Professor L. A. Sherman’s Analytics of 
Literature and Mr. William Renton’s Outlines of Eng- 
lish Literature are lost in the mass. Both belong to 
that class of works on English literature which seeks to 
be philosophical rather than merely descriptive or his- 
torical. This aim is a good one; both of the chief ex- 
isting accounts of English literature—Taine’s and Stop- 
ford Brooke’s—are thoroughly philosophical. But they 
are also highly readable, and constantly imbued with 
the true literary spirit; while some of their rivals are 
painfully dull, and make literature seem an “exact 
science,” ‘to be mastered and done with, like a text-book 
in geometry. Indeed, one has to read Posnett’s Com- 
parative Literatyre, the most ambitious work of its kind, 
with a good deal of care, in order to discover that it 
really has to do with famous authors and great books. 
Of the two volumes named above, Professor Sherman’s 
is the better. In its manuscript form it has, he says, 
quickened, and almost created, class-room interest in 
literature, and has also improved the style of the stu- 
dents who have followed its method. Its pages contain 
many excellent expositions or suggestions, and show 
that the author appreciates the inner as well as the out- 
ward elements of the literary art; but it is, after all, a 
book for teachers’ consultation rather than for class- 
room use, in which it could hardly be made serviceable 
without large labor and enthusiasm on the instructor’s 
part. For that matter, no text-book in English litera- 
ture can be made self-supporting; but some require 
more force from the teacher’s desk than do others, 

Mr. Renton’s Outlines of English Literature deserves 
mention for the double reason that it is given a place in 
the ‘series of (English) University Extension manuals, 
and that it is one of the least useful books of its class 
now in themarket. It is not forcible, not well arranged, 
not rhetorical in form, and at times it is barely gram- 
matical, while it is equipped with marvelous and com- 
plicated diagrams, which will either prove useless or will 
leave on the student’s mind the idea that he knows all 
about the impinging of one author or “influence ” upon 
another. Nosubject in the University Extension system 
is more important than this, and it is a pity that it 
should have been committed to so weak a hand. In 
every way the book is inferior to Professor Beers’s Chau- 
tauqua treatise of similar aim. 

Mr. W. I. Fletcher’s Annual Literary Index for 1892 
is much superior to his recent “ A, L. A. Index” to 
essays, etc. The present volume, which has enjoyed the 
co-operation of Mr. Bowker and other members of the 
American Library Association, records ina way not 
flawless, but reasonably satisfactory, the contents of last 
year’s principal periodicals, of monograph portions of 
some of the new books of 1892, and of some older books 
in general literature not mentioned in the Amerig¢an 
Library Association’s Index. A literary necrology of 
the year is included, and will be continued. Altogether 
the volume is a distinct improvement upon its predeces- 





* Books in Manuscript. By F. Madan. 12mo, cloth, pp. xv, 188. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. Price, $2.50. 


Analytics of Literature : A Manual for the Objective Study of —_ 
lish Prose and try. By L. A. Sherman. 12mo, cloth, pp. xx, 468, 
Boston : Ginn and Company. Price, $1.40. 


Outlines of English Literature. By William Renton. 16mo. cloth, 
pp. x, 248. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. Price, $1. 
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The Annual Literary Index: 1892. Edited by William I, Fletcher 
Bow viii, 





and R. R ker. 4to, cloth, 224. New York: Office of The 
Publishers’ Weekly. Price, $3.50. ; 









































sors issued by the same editor and pub- 
lishers. 





By his writings on moral philosophy 
and on the relations of the mind to the 
brain, Professor Henry Calderwood had 
already been brought into contact with 
the scientific theories of man’s structure, 
physical and mental, and its origin. His 
new book, Evolution and Man's Place in 
Nature, deals with the questions more di- 
rectly. He does not dispute the view that 
man’s animal nature is the result of an 
evéiation. He only challenges the claim 
that evolution accounts for everything, 
and insists on the wide difference between 
human and mere animal nature, which no 
theory of evolution can bridgeover. There 
is nothing original in this position. The 
value of the book is in its careful and 
painstaking examination’ and statement 
of the facts which warrant it, and the 
Scotch caution and deliberation with 
which he presents the argument. He is 
especially strong in showing thai those 
who think natural evolution a sufficient 
account of man are obliged at times to use 
language which claims for our human 
nature a moral dignity and freedom of 
choice, and which cannot be reconciled 
with their own theory. The book is not 
brilliant, but it is strong and solid, after 
the fashion of Scotchmen. (8vo, pp. xv, 
$49. London and New York: Macmillan 
and Company. Price, $2.) 


To the list of recent books on art, lately 
reviewed in these columns, may now be 
added the series of lectures entitled Art 
Sor Art's Sake : Seven University Lectures 
on the Technical Beauties of Painting, 
delivered by Professor John ©, Van 
Dyke in Princeton, Columbia, and Rut- 
gerscolleges. They are clear, progressive, 
and‘gomewhat untechnical, even in their 
instruction concerning the technique of 
form and of color; the lectures on relative 
color-values, and the application of brush- 
work to various surfaces, must have been 
found particularly: instructive to young 
hearers, as they will be to readers. The 
typography and the process-work pictures 
are scarcely worthy of the reputation of 


the usually careful publishers. (12mo, 
cloth, illustrated, pp. xii, 249. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, 
$1.50.) 


The Talmud taken as a whole is nota 
very readable book. But the Haggadic 
portions are a wilderness of Oriental 
fancies, apologues, and fables, upon which 
writers have drawn in all ages. In his 
Stories from the Rabbis Dr. Abram 8. 
Isaacs has gathered the most beautiful 
and interesting materials into a series of 
papers, several of which were contributed 
to The Sunday School Times, In putting 
the stories into shape for modern readers, 
Dr. Isaacs shows much literary tact and 
skill, The Oriental flavor is not lost, and 
yet modern taste is never offended. Some 
of them deal with biblical characters, 
Elijah and Solomon especially,—a field 
worked also by Rabbi Weil and the Rev. 
8. Baring-Gould. (12mo, pp. 20. New 
York: Charles L. Webster & Co. Price, 
$1.25.) 


There is no very weighty writing in Mr. 
Frank Preston Stearns’s The Real and [the] 
Ideal in Literature; but there is a great 
deal of enthusiasm in support of what the 
best critics usually deem the right side of 
a much discussed question. Surely the 
ideally imaginative, as Mr. Stearns defines 
it, cannot be removed from literature with- 
out leaving a mere desiccated preparation. 
Incidentally, Mr. Stearns pays an affec- 
tionate tribute (with portrait) to Frederick 
Wadsworth Loring (a Harvard ’70 man, 


ton Dip, and other now forgotten but once 
promising sketches or poems), whose kil!- 
ing by Indians removed a bright young 
personality from this world. (12mo, cloth, 
pp. 223. Boston: J. G. Cupples Com- 
pany. Price, $1.50.) 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


wb sat Aes: statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
154,000 Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rate is $1.25 per line, with discownts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running 4 year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, may have such a position in the 


Jeph ai Bde as he may choose, 80 far as 








with earlier contracts with 

ethab eavorsaare, nor with the Publishers’ idea 

» Fk aot coy make-up of of the advertising pages. 

, conditioned on an 

Seeearents upon as baat last’ page, will be charged 

an adeance of twenty per cent upon the regu- 
r rates 


Delightfully cool and refreshing, Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate, with ice-water and sugar. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 





Valuable but not costly. It may save youa 
fo the deal 7s weeks. in coma We refer 
the Gest Pe rand Condensed 


mi rege reds by most rote hn as absolutely 
essential S aes, uaes,and unsur in 
1] grocers and druggists * sell the Eagle bred. 








66 =) b] 
«Teachin gs of Jesus, 
Compiled by CADY STALEY, 
President Case School of Applied Science. 
This book contains the words—'' The Teachings "— 
of Jesus, arranged in ronmouest order,without com- 
ment, The paper used is of the best, the presswork is 
as perfect as can be done, the binding is neat and in 
good taste.—an elegant setting for the ome of thought 
Sithin. You often need just such @ book 


Retail price $1 00 net, 
THE BURROWS BROTHERS COMPANY, 


BooKsELLERS AND STATIONERS, 


23, 25, and 27 Euclid Avenue, 
. CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE 
LIFE OF PAUL. 

The best help on the lessons from July 
November. Contains colored Chart of Peas 
Life, Sketch of Paul’s Life, How to Study Paul’s 
Life, Order and Analysis: of Epistles, Chart of 
Acts, with analysis, ete. Price,iScts. Enclose 
coin between pieces of card-board. egy 


Rev. 1. N. EARLE, Nicetown, Phila., Pa. 


GERMANIA 


recommended by coll professors and the press as 

“the best effort yet made to assist the student of Ger- 
man, and to interest him in his pursuit.” Its Beern- 
NERS’ CORNER furnishes, every year, a complete and 
interesting course in German Grammar. ® year, 
Singleco .20cts. P, O. Box 151, Manchester, N. H. 
KEEP COPIES OF YOUR LETTERS. 


Bushnell’s Perfect Letter Copying Books 


Are sold by all leading stationers. 
Prices, $1 and $1.30. No press required, — 


FREE 


a SCHOOL IL PAPERS 


aetna “OXFORD” 
TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


THOS MELSON ¢ & BONS 3s E.17th Street, New York. 


Mrs, Craft's ss Primary Teal Teacher $ 5 Quarter, 


wanpal DRU 














A monthly magazine 
for the study of the Ger- 
man language and 
paretese, is highly 








A Library Collector, also cov- 

ers, labels, numbers, etc., for your 

Sunday-school library books. nd 

stamp for particulars. Goodenou » 

& Wogiom Co., 123 N Co., 123 Nassau 8t., N. 

LJ eat Bend for free sam- 
inted IN COLORS, 





Soot and most attractlvs ve es. 8 rs published 
mages f (weekly) by “ Fait timer.” Ad- 
b. Co., A Albany, N.Y. 








MOND. N NEW ¥ RK i CITY. 


Book Covers ano Library Numbers. 
P. F. Van Everen, 60 Ann St., N. Y. 
le music in Lee’s 


SUTARISTS. b., Norwalk, O. 
UNNY-SIDE SONGS. 


For SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
By DR. W. H. DOANE. 


The Latest and Best Work by this Popular Author. 


@30 . | Add 5c. per copy if ordered by mail. 
per 2098 | o° poms free on request. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN co., 
76 E. Ninth St., New York. 215 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


For “ good hymns to live by,” use 


LIVINC HYMNS 


in your Sunday-school, or social meetin 
Compiled by Hon. J. Wanamaker and J. R 
oy all Sample copy, with music, 50 cents 








send address for free sam 
system. H. L. Stewart 




















TheBible Institute. 


Since the opening of the World’s Fair, special evangelistic efforts have been carried on 
in Chicago under the auspices of the Bible Institute. 
Churches have been placed at our disposal in different parts of the city ;‘ theaters, hal 
and tents have been rented for meetings,—ali in addition to the mission wor ‘leh is carrii 
on as usual by our students, Upwards of 5,000 people attend the services in halfa dozen. 
centers every night; and on each of the past three Sabbaths, more than 30,000 people have 
come within the sound of the gospel. Visitors from all parts of the world are being reached. 
I have gratefully to acknowledge the help received from Christian friends in the past, 
but may I not appeal once more for assistance? The results during the past two months have 
been encouraging, and give promise of greater things than we ever anticipated. 
Two friends havé promised $1,000 apiece for the funds of the Institute, if eight others 
contribute a like amount. Are there not eight readers of The Sunday School Times to join the 
list? If friends cannot fall in with this appeal, will they not contribute something—however 
small—to meet the heavy expenses we are now incurring ? 
Please address communications to 80 Institute Place, Chicago, Illinois, 

Yours in the work, 


Only the best books could be sent 
out, with a hope of success, on the, 
inspection plan. Any other kind 
would be disappointing to you—and 
to the publishers; more books than 
dollars would come back. The 
following letters show that we make 
no mistake in sending out in this 


way “Hints on Child-Training” 
by H. Clay Trumbull, 


“The ‘Hints on Child-Training’ is just received, 
excellent.” 











How they 
like it 


It is both elegant and 


“Please find enclosed one dollar for Dr. Trumbull’s book, ‘ Hints on Child- 
Training,’ which you were so kind as to’send for my examination. I am delighted 
with it,—had already treasured some of its articles as editorials in The Sunday 
School Times, and uSed them in the Mothers’ Meetings of our W. C, T. U.” 





“I duly received Trumbull's ‘ Hints on Child-Training,’ and can say I am 
charmed with it. Myself a grandfather, I shall send it on to my daughter for her 
perusal; for she is the mother of a very bright two-year-old boy, and I know it will 
be found a full library of hints to her.” 





“When I ordered ‘ Hints on Child-Training’ from your advertisement in The 
Sunday School Times, I had an idea that I would have to return it as unsatisfac- 
tory, because of making books there seems to be no end; but a ten-minute 
examination convinces me that the book is what I want and what every parent and 
Sunday-school teacher ought to ‘have, I herewith enclose postal note for one dollar, 
with thanks for the opportunity.’ 





Any subscriber to The Sunday 
School Times can have the book sent 
to him forexamination, the publishers 
paying the postage. After looking 
over the book, the subscriber may 
either retain it and remit the price 
($1.00), or return it, paying only the 
return postage, which is 12 cents, 


JOHN D. WATTL. ES. & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Why not 
try it? 











The Bible in the World’s Education. 


By Bishop HENRY W. WARREN, LL.D. 


WHAT THE REPRESENTATIVE JOURNALS SAY ABOUT IT. 

“ This is a good book for the times, and it is a good sign that such leaders as 
Bishop Warren are beginning to recognize the importance of the Bible in education. 
The author’s style and thought are delightful throughout, and his book deserves a 
wide reading.” — Young Men’s Jowrnal. 

“ Every sentence rings with the Bishop’s enthusiastic and reverent spirit. ‘Every 
young man, and especially every young minister, should read it,”—Pittsburgh Chrie 
tiam Advocate. 

“ Like everything else that comes fi e Bishop’s pen, this is a work of large re- 
search, vigorous thought, and cen form. We especially commend it to 
the thoughtful study of preachers, ents, and Bible readers everywhere,” 
— Onward. 

“This is one of the rare books, It 1s full of information for the Bible student, 
and so beautifully written that whoever undertakes to read it will be charmed,”— 
Christian Intelligencer. 

12mo. Cloth, $1. Sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


HUNT & EATON, 150 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
aon HOIR LEADERS. 


10 cents for a see copy of the Musica. 











THE COMING C. E. HYMN-BOOK 
Sec. E. edition of“ THE NEW 
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author of Two College Friends, The Bos- 


JOHN J. HOOD, **4ar2 sere 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


amenity 





THE SUNDAY 
at the following rates 
‘These rates include pos 





om COPY, one year, $1.50 

eons, Ore reams | full payment in advance;.. 5.00 

“" MINISTERS , Missionaries, and Theo! Stu- 

dents, $1,008 year, or $4.00 for five years, payment 
in advance, 


SCHOOL CLUBS. 
school or set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will seppiied with as tt ay copies as may be de- 
sired, a milowing veot! club 
For a aneee o eeate ae (more then one) mailed 


to indivi 
Series ox nero one in a package to one address, 


for a club sent 
to ination! fore club thay’ be ordered and ay 
address, at fifty cents . when so 


ne 
papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school their mail matter from one 
others In the same school get theirs m another, 
the rs will be sent accordingly. This “applies to 
clubs, at the fift cot rate, to the extent that 
1 BY be divided into packages of five or 


aes PIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
Tuehee ten — for in aclub of either 


pment ha apt} 
character The free copies for be 1 be fuded in the 


ns may be made at any time to a club—such 

itional subscriptions to expire at the same time 

with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be 

the rtionate of the yearly club rate. 
that are open gestae only a portion of the 
ag subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
papers may be required. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 

is mailed, se tely, at the rate of $1.50 oF $1.00 

” , Can eve he address changed at any time 

t charge. gy of package clubs J not 

= ~ A per Seok for t @ unexpired time of the sub- 

oc when it has over six months to run. When 

iste but six months or less to run, the cost to change 
twenty-five cents to the end of the subscription. mY; 

club subscriber intends to change his or her 


ress fora few weeks only, we will mail an extra 
pa ol as long as desired, at the rate of three cents 


P gubecribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
office 9 wh should be careful to name, not cay me post- 
to they ‘aay it sent, but also the one to 


hich 
it has been sent. All addresses should include 
county and state. 
aclub yay ye renewed by some ote pee 
Ss parcn st Sess publauer trae aa 
club he subscribes ibe publish . 


fiat Groeten arate 


last year b: 
ont paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
paid for, unless by special request. The 
a club will in iy be discontinued at the 
4% the —" Renewals should 


Rastencesl eal Sts Rt i be 
nai COUNTRIES. 


‘The 8u School Times will besent to any of the 


in the Universal Postal Union at 
court a rates, which include postage : 


copy, one 8 shilli 

ot mere elaten, one year, 6 shillings each, 

ministers and missio: 
one or more copies, 6 rae — 


“To secure tne above uotee tes for two 
one time, and th they ei’ be 


rdered a’ 
faare os singly to the {ndtviduel a addresses, or in a 
address, whichever may be preferred 


bscribers. 
or Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
r Row, ‘Londen, B.C,, will receive yearly 
fyeariy subscriptions at the above rates, the 
be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 


iver 
JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P.O. Box 1550. 





Union 
Meetings 


The best hymn-book 
would be the one contain- 
ing only those: hymns— 
words and music—which 
are well known and ac- 
ceptable to the leading de- 
nominations, The hymns 


in The National Hymn- 
Book, edited by Robert 


Ellis Thompson, S. T. D., 
are selected on this plan. 
We shall be glad to sen 
you free sample pages e 
plaining the plan and its 
uses in full. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 























A WORD TO THE WISE. 
CERTAIN ADVERTISEMENTS 
FROM TRADE RIVALS, 
who fear the phenomenal success of 


Van Houten’s 
Cocoa 


in America, contain in d 
appeal to the authority of 
Dr. SYDNEY RINGER, Professor of Medicine at 
University College, London, author of the 
standard “‘ Handbook of Therapeutics.” 
This eminent physician ACTUALLY 
writes as follows: 

“From the careful analyseg of Professor 
ATTFIELD and others, I am satisfied that Messrs. 
VaN Hovuren’s Cocoa is in no way injurious to 
health, and that it is decidedly more nutritious 
than other Cocoas. It is certainly ‘pure’ and 
highly digestible. 

‘The quotations in certain advertisements 

m my k on Therapeutics are quite mis- 
leading, and cannot possibly apply to Van 
Hovuten’s Cocoa.”’ 

The false reflection on VAN HOUTEN’s Cocoa is 
thus effectiially repelled, and the very authority 
cited to injure it has thereby been prompted to give 
it a very hand. > ial. 












































1F YOU WISH your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous. 


THE - BEST - FOOD 
For Hand-Fed Infarts, invalids, Conva- 
lescents, Dyspeptics, and the Aged. 
Our Book for MOTHERS, 

“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” 
Matlied free upon request. 
_Dotimen-aoooateco.. Co., BOSTON, MaS®, 
gat PRACTICAL EVERYDAY 


FREE containing over am 
tested recipes. 
, bound in cloth. Don't fall to 


WATCH-CLOCK 


the greatest povensy of the e. 
For full particulars how to obtain both, address ” 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA co., 
P, 0, Box 287. New York City, N. ¥. 


ROUS 
HAIR AY SKIN. 


An ae dressing. vege 
rfumed, Removes all impu 


WL A lies from the scalp. Prevents bald. INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 


No trouble, no boiling, always read 
< WES mariah the et al tin cans at ie, STEBHEN F, WHITMAN & BON, 
and beautiful. an druggist ts orby mall 60 ots, 448 90. MY. inventors and only manufacturers. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Life insurance companies all 


Seek testify that “the expectation of 
life” is constantly increasing, z. ¢., 
Long , 


that men can now reasonably ex- 
Lif pect to live considerably longer 
fe. than the previous generation. 
One undoubted reason for this is the great increase in 
out-door exercise. Men who never thought of exercise 
ten years ago are now in the daily practice of it, in the 
gymnasium, on the athletic ground, or with the bicycle. 
Allcock’s Porous Plasters have contributed not a 
little to this. They are a remedy for the stiffness that 
comes from overstrain of the muscles, and enable one who 


uses them to be far more regular than he would be if he 
had to wait for the muscles to recover their own tone. 


Allcock’s piaster 


Plasters 
on the back, or cut into strips and placed on the muscles of 
the limbs, are worth many times their cost. 


inst it, and 
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A BOOK BRIMFUL OF SUGGESTIVE TRUTHS. 





Ri tact in recognizing all the 


WORTH REPEATING. 


THE BLESSED LIFE. 
[By William Tidd Matson.] 


O blessed life! the heart at rest, 
When all without tumultuous seems ; 
That trusts a higher will, and deems 

That higher will, not mine, the best. 


O blessed life! the mind that sees,— 
Whatever change the years may bring,— 
A mercy still in everything, 

And shining through all mysteries. 


O blessed life! the soul that soars, 
When seuse of mortal sight is dim, 
Beyond the sense—beyond, to Him 

Whose love unlocks the heavenly doors. 


O blessed life! heart, mind, and soul, 
From self-born aims and ‘wishes free, 
In all at one with Deity, 

And loyal to the Lord’s a 


O life! how blessed! how divine! 
High life, the pomp of a higher ! 
Father! fulfil m desire, 

life fe be mine! 


And let this ble 
ST. PAUL AT ATHENS. 


[From Colloquia » being notes of con- 
versation of Dr. Duncan with 
the Rev. Willies Knight. } 








Two things strike me in that wonderful 
sermon of Paul at Athens. His consider- 
ood he 
found in Athens; and how he laid the 
axe to the root of Attic pride. The 
Athenians prided themselves on four 
things: (1.) That they were autochthons 
[sprung from the soil, as they supposed 
the grasshoppers did. ’ Hence their use of 
the grasshopper as a sacred emblem]. 
Paul tells them that ‘God made the world 
and all things that are therein.” (2.) Their 
grand temple architecture. Paul tells 
them ‘‘the Lord of heaven and earth 
dwelleth not in temples made with hands.” 
(3.) Their distinction from all “ barbari- 
ans.” “‘He hath made of one blood all 
nations of the earth.” (4.) Their chro- 
nology and grand antiquity. ‘He hath 
determined mF pee coreg pointed pnd 
the bounds of theirh on.” 
that’s what they had ee all whan iteg 
about since the days of Herodotus. 


THE FIRST FIVE YEARS. 


[Aspasia epees pias a eee ta omg ‘maser: by 

We are told by Herodotus that a boy in 
Persia is kept in the apartments of the 
women, and prohibited from seeing his 
father, until the fifth year. The reason 
is, he informs us, that if he dies before 
this age, his loss may give the parent no 
uneasiness. And such a custom he thinks 
commendable. Herodotus has no child, 
Cleon! If he had, far other would be his 
feelings and his judgment. Before that 
age, how many seeds are sown, which 
future years, and distant ones, mature suc- 
cessively! How much fondness, how 
much generosity, what hosts of other vir- 
tues, courage, -constancy, patriotism, 
spring into the father’s heart from the 
cradle of his child! 

And does never the fear come over him, 
that what is most precious to him upon 
earth is left in careless or perfidious, in 








The Divine Order of Human Society. 


By Professor ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON, 8.T. D. 








It contains the L. P. Stone Lectures for 1891, delivered before Princeton 
Theological Seminary by Professor Thompson, a Christian sociologist of 
wide reputation. It discusses the burning questions of the Family, the 
Nation, the School, and the Church, in the light both of the Scriptures and 
modern experience. The clear, strong utterances of a keen Christian scholar 
and practical man of affairs on these subjects of universal interest are sure 
| to be helpful and suggestive. 


pa iia ne i ole ii. thn eatin tacts elect aes ate 





There is a judicial fairness and grasp which is 
very delightful. The book is stimulating, broad- 
ening, and wholesome.—/xdlic Opinion. 


In no volume of our acquaintance is the whole 
social problem so fully and so satisfactorily pre- 
| sented.— The Christian Intelligencer, 


The lectures . . . cover the entire field of social problems 
which are pressing themselves forward for solution at the 
present day. . . . All these questions, in their various phases 
and relations, are discussed with great ability and discrimi- 
nation.— Lutheran Observer. 
| 


This book of 274 pages, tastefully bound in cloth, gilt top, uncut edges, 
| will be mailed to any address on receipt of one dollar ; or it may be had of 
booksellers. 


—- eo ee ee 


| 
JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., PUBLISHERS, | 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. | 
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unsafe or unworthy hands? Does it 
| never occur to him that he loses a son in 
| every one of these five years? What is 
| there so affecting to the brave and virtu- 
| ous man as that which perpetually wants 
| his help and cannot call for it? What is 

so different as the speaking and the nfute? 
And hardly less so are inarticulate sounds, 

and sounds which he receives half formed, 
| and which he delights to modulate and 
| which he lays with infinite care and pa- 
tience, not only on the tender attentive 
ear, but on the half-open lips, and on the 
eyes, and on the cheeks; as if they all 
were listeners. In every child there are 
many children; but coming forth year 
after year, each ’ somewhat like and some- 
what varying. When they are grown 
much older, the leaves (as it were) lose 
their pellucid green, the branches their 
graceful pliancy. 

Is there any man so rich in happiness 
that he can afford to throw aside these 
first five years? Is there any man who 
can hope for another five so exuberant in 
unsating joy? 

Where on earth is there so much so- 
ciety as in . beloved ~ ol a accom- 
anies me in my walks, gazes into m 
cones for what I am gathering from rote Ew f 
tells me more and better things than they 

















































do, and asks me ore gape leg 
they can answer, en he is absent, 
am filled with reflections; when he is 

resent, I have room for none beside what 
f receive from him. The charms of his 
childhood bring me back to the delights 
of mine, and I fancy I hear my own words 
in a sweeter voice. Wi!l he (oh, how I 
tremble at the mute oracle of futurity ) 
will he ever be as happy as I have been 
Alas! and must he ever be as subject to 
fears and apprehensions? No; thanks to 
the gods! never, never, He carries his 
father’s heart within his breast; I see him 
already an orator and a leader, I try to 
teach him daily some of his father’s looks 
and gestures, and I never smile but at his 
docility and gravity. 

How his father will love him! the little 

thunderer! the winner of cities! the van- 
quisher of Cleonés ! 


Hoe much do you think 
the American People 
ay for harness- and shoe- 

atierd Half the money is 

wasted for want of Vacuum 

Leather Oil; 25c, and your 


money back if you want it. 

Patent lambskin-with-wool-on swob and book— 
How to Take Care of Leather—both free at the 
tore. 








Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. ¥. 




















CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 





A. B. &E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 


puLPiT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY 8ST. 
Boston, e 


CHURCH sweeusteansie 
SEATINGS .sastuies 


NGS COMPLETE FOR 
Malls and All Public Buildings. 

Tilustrated catal estimates foremnet. 

108 E. 16 = Be. 


Aatrews-Demaret Seng Ga, 296%, test 
HALL, and LODGE 


@xo, 'D. SWAN, soomeor'ts Baarke GC Swax, 
246 South Second Street, Phila., Pa. 
Church, Lodge, and Invalid Furniture, 
Pews and Opera Chairs. 
$.C. SMALL & CO., 26 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL BANNERS, $1.50 to $10, 


or merino, Also 
banner stands. 


























FLAGS AND BANNERS. 
SISCO BROS., Baltimore, Md. « 
Send for illustrated catalogue 
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medical authorities. 


So-called Rootbeers, which are really composed 
of essential oils and coloring matter, should be most 
carefully avoided. Nothing could be more injurious 
to the health. Ask for HIRES’—it is the only Root- 
beer that stands for health, happiness, and home. 


Made only by the CHAS. E. HIRES CO., Philadelphia. 


Beware of 
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Hires’ Rootbeer 


The delicious temperance beverage. Drink it freely. 
It will keep you cool and refreshed when the ther- 
mometer is in the’ nineties—keep you healthful the 
year around. Hires’ RooTBEER is made of the very 
ingredients from which physicians get their most 
helpful remedies, and is endorsed by the highest 


Chemical Substitutes 
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Books by H. Clay Trumbull. 


| 





Friendship the Master-Passion. 


A book on the nature and history of friend- 
ship, and lace as @ force in the world. 
418 pages xh inches), richly bound in cloth 
and enclosed in a box. Price, $3.00. 


The Knightly Soldier. 


A Biography of Major Henry Ward Camp. 
New and toviead Silden. 323 pages (5%4x8 
inches), iflustrated. Price, $1.50. 

This is the life-story of an exceptionally fine 
sponse, of the best student-soklier of the 

nion. Just the book for wide-awake young 
men, for Sunday-school libraries and for 
young men’s ons. 


A Model Superintendent. 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. 
Haven, of the International Lesson Commit- 
tee. Itis an object lesson, showing how a good 
superintendent actually did his work. Bound 
in cloth, with a fine steel portrait of Mr. Haven. 
188 pages (5347% inches). Price, $1.00. 


Yale Lectures on the Sunday-School. 

The Sunday-School: Its Origin, Mission, 
thar achieved fle iri Seok 
cher ures ore yale ior 


1888. 415 pages, 54¢x8%,¢ inches, 
bound in cloth. Price ao. J 
Teaching and Teachers. 

A book of 390 pages inches), bound 


(54x 
in cloth. Price, $1.00. Te is y the popu- 
lar hand-book on Sunday-school teaching. 


Hints on Child-Training. 


A series of thirty articles on the nature and 
scope and methods of the wise training of chil- 
dren. 311 pages (544734 inches). Price, $1. 


The Blood Covenant. 


An examination of a primitive rite, and its 
bearings on Scripture. This is not, strictly 
speaking, a theological treatise, but it presents 
primitive facts by which theological opinions 


must be . A book of 390 pages x 
$4 inches). Price, $2.00. os 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 10 
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Biblestory. 19 , with illustrations (54x 
00. | 73c’inehes). Price’ 20 cents. . 


For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 
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Kadesh-barnea. 


Theimportance and probable site of Kadesh- 
barnea, with astory of a hunt for it, including 
studies of the route of the exodus and the 
southern boundary of the Holy Land. 

The book has rare value and fascination for 
biblical students, and for the unlearned Bible 
reader. It is also an attractive story of ad- 
venture quite out of the usual experience of 
travelers, even in the desert of theWanderings. 


478 (7%x9 inches). Two maps and 
four full-page muntions. Price, $3.00" 
Principles and Practice. 


A series of brief essays in six volumes. Each 
volume complete in itself. 

These essays in the realm of character and 
of conduct, with fundamental! principles 
- their : een to book 1 oe ent 

e. pages per x6% inches), 
tastefully bound fr cloth, oh Cos ina 
box. Price, $2.50a set, or fifty cents a volume 
for less than a set. 


Two Northfield Sermons. 
1. Moral Color-Blindness. 


2. Our Duty of Making the Past a Success. 


These sermons were delivered before the 
conferences of college students at Northfield. - 
Their practical lessons bear directly on present 
duty, and are an incitement to high endeavor | 
in manly living. In one volume of 58 pages 
(6%xT. inches. Price, 30 cents. 


Light on the Story of Jonah. 
Important facts in recent n discov- 
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eries are here brought to bear upon the Book 
of Jonah. The book can be read to advan 
by all who are interested in the truth of the 







The Ten Commandments as a Covenant 
of Love. 


A new view of the Ten Co 
| the light of Oriental methods 





mmandments in 
thought and 
| manner ofspeech. 88 pages (554x7%4 ). 
| Price, 25 cents. 


31 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE Co., 


S08 and 310 Wainut Street, Philadelphia. 





TG@HREST SAFE INTEREST. 





°/FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES rome coe. 
. BY ves are CO., Tacoma, Wash. 
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“TEACHING = TEACHERS 


Dr. Trumbull’s book, “Teaching and 
Teachers,” has already found its way into 


the 


school workers. It is to-day the 


hand-book on Sunday-school 





” In orders 
cerning a in this paper, 

will oblige the publishers, as well as Pep 
tiser, ‘ 


dating that 
The Sundaes Schoot Times, ” 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











hands of many thousand Sunday- 
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“HE THAT WORKS 


without tools is twice tired.” 

Sapotio is the house-wife’s best friend. With 
it she conquers dirt and adds to the appearance of 
her house by keeping it clean. Don’t be foolish 
and try to clean house without Sapotio. Quick 
work can be done with Sapotto, Common soap 
and elbow service belong to the past generation. 
Be in fashion and use Saroiio. No. 87, 


“Take 






guarantee 
ticket calls for 





another pair free if the tips wear 
out first. 
THE 
“KAYSER PATENT 
FINGER TIPPED” 


Silk Gloves 


are all sold guaranteed. 


If your dealer hasn't them, write to JULIUS 
KAYSER, New York; he will see that you get 
them. 





College 
Men 


Were always at the front in the war 
for the Union. ‘The book “ The 
Knightly Soldier” is the life story of 
one of the noblest of these student- 
soldiers, as told by his companion 
and closest friend, Chaplain H, Clay 
Trumbull. 

The story abounds in stirring in- 
cident and vivid word pictures of 


college and army life. 


This is the biography of a Yale man,— 
a model student, a crack oarsman and 
athlete, a sincere Christian, and a splendid 
soldier. . . . It is one of the most inspir- 
ing volumes of war literature we have 
seen.— 7he Western Christian Advocate. 
Illustrated, 


323 pages. Price, $1.50. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 
1031 Wainut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


















Desiring to give the admirers of Ivory Soap an opportunity to contribute to its litera- 
ture, the manufacturers offered prizes for the best twelve verses suitable for use as adver- 


tisements. 





27,388 contributions were received. To the following was awarded the 


EIGHTH PRIZE. 


Farmer Jones is jogging homeward 


On the hot and dusty road; 
All the while he’s thinking deeply 
And examining his load : 


“Let me see: there’s tea and ’lasses, 


And that bran’-new coffee-pot, 


And the tacks and thread and sugar— 


But it seems like I forgot 
Somethin’ mother says pa’tic’lar 
She can’t get along without; 


Well! I guess so! Whoa!” and quickly 
Then he turns his team about. 


“Got to go clean back again, too; 
Git, you pesky critters! Lope! 


Sakes. alive! I wouldn’t dast go 


Home without that Iv’ry Soap!” 


By CHAS. S. ANDERSON, Delaware, Ohio. 


Corrricut 1893, sy Tus Procter & Gamare Co. 
















kind. Sold everywhere. 


~BARLOW’S: INDIGO BLUE. 
Its merits asa WASH ELUP hove}een Selly tapes 
— ye -4 by thousa of housekeepers. You 
t to have it on sale. Ask him for “t 
D. 8. Wi (RGER, Prop., 233 N. 2d St. Phila., Pa, 


Choicest Tailorings and Furnishings. 


Bright specialties in juvenile wear. Fine neck- 
wear, underwear, neglige shirts, and all other dress 
details, Moderate prices for best qualities. 

JACOB REED’S SONS, 
Philadelphia, 916, 918, 920, 922 Chestnut Street. 
__ Samples and prices upon application. 


oO’ NEILLS, 


6th Avenae, 206th te —— 
Largestimporiersand de -h Dry Goods, , 
the United States. Send for samplesand prices. | 





Made only by N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago, 


St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Montreal. 
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“WALL PAPERS | 


FOR 6 
CENTS 


E NO QUARTER 


to the enemy—Dirt. 
Give the quarter to 
your grocer for a 
Four-Pound Package 
of GOLD DUST 
Washing Powder, 
and see the dirt fly. 


Gold Dust Washing Powder 


is a wonder of effectiveness and economy which no f 
modern housekeeper can afford to do without. Costs 
much less and goes much farther than any other 


WALL PAPERS 


Ty FR 


It will "pay you to eve ~ ya yo wy = 
CHAS. M.N. KILLEN, 614 & 616 So. 20th St. Phila. 











rt Pay postage 
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SAC TT 


for 8 cta. 
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We will send you our com- 
plete samples of writing- 

paper, representing over 230 
verte ties. 
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PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
I8S ANABLE’S Boarding and Day Hehoo! f for 
Young Ladies, Est. in 1948. Opens Sept. 28. 
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She lending = Fousg, 
Can omen. 
“College a St. Thomas, Ontario. 
A 3 econom. 200 students ; 20 ‘teachers. 


60 Ds pp. ‘iting. catalogue, pal Austin, A.M., B.D. 





Pstialepe ant gpecal tnfrsoaion 
nformation, 
eae eas CHARLES THURBER 4M. Principal, 


SEDGWICK INSTITUTE. 


Great Barri Mass., Berkshire Co. A strictly 
select and limited school Sadpere: men and boys. Stu- 
dents are members of prin ’s family, and receive 
constant personal attention. i. Van Lennep, Prin. 


HOUGHTON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. Affords finest advan- 
tages for culture and Hw ag = with thorough 
preparation for the best co — n perfect, 











33d year, For illustrated conan 
A. G. BENEDICT, Prin: *Ciinton, N.Y. 
crema INSTITUTE for = 
pean eae amd tog en: 
Hiner Water. lL. “pe ve 





RxHovDE Isianp, East Greenwich 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 


Founded 1802, Both sexes, On Narragansett Bay. 
Steam heat and electric light. Endowed. Twelve 
courses. $200 a year. mber 12. Write for illus- 
trated antalogee, F. D. BLaAKESLEE, D.D., Principal. 


WELLS COLLEGE stzona'xy: 


AURORA, x.y 
courses of study. Location beautifu! 
dg New building,w th modern ee 
on begins September 20,1893. Send for catalogue. 

E. 8. FRISBEE, D.D., President. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY. 


A ploy eel aa ae 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 


a te 3 n Be Twenty 

pes two hours from New York, Opens Sept, a 
For citculars and reports apply to Principals, 

OGONTZ SCHOOL P. 0. 


STUDY Stine 


LAW “Sahel of Un 


este no tape 
HOME. 


J. Cormen, Jr. oc'v, 


PETG Bnet 
“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


CURED > ex YEA ; Ame ae 

r. Elwyn Steck estnu fladelphia ; 

Mr "neymead Bayford, Harrisburg fee tiac ‘Bank, 

Pa; Miss Phoebe Fithian, Brid 

se page pam hlet to E. &. Jo aolents 

Institute, 1083 Spring Garden St, Phila., Pa. 
OSTON STAMMERING INSTITUTE and 
TRAINING-SCHOOL. Alwaysopen. Rich 

and poor welcome. _ a | Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 
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WORLD'S FAIR ROOMS. — 


Ry first-class accommodations 50 cents to $1.50 a 
select vate homes near tbe Fair Grounds our 
paciaity. md for prospectus. Wortwp’s Farr Ac- 
cons ATION Co., Dearborn Street, er Th, 











Summer 
Vacation 


will be thoroughly enjoyed 
ride a Hartford Safety. No gt om 


No anxious moments, You are sure 
of value received. Be sure and 
have a catalogue.—The Hartford 
Cycle Co,, Hartford, Conn. 
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SAMUEL WARD CO., Boston. 
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Times. 
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